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Ideal For Midwest Gardens 


For sheer brilliancy and a 
spectacular show nothing can 
match these colorful giant flowers. 
They are hardy, easily grown 
and attract more attention 

at blooming time than any other 
flower. The new shades 

of rose, pink and lavender 

are exceedingly beautiful 

and the vivid scarlet shades 

will highlight any part 

of your garden. May and June 

is Poppy time. 

Now is the best time to plant 
Oriental Poppies. Order today. 
Immediate shipment. All orders 
will be filled with husky 
one-year old dormant plants. 
Cultural instructions included 
with every order. 


PICTURE COLLECTION 
BETTY ANN—Finest pure pink. No basal spots Empress of India 
CHEERIO-Shell pink with cherry red spots [_] ALL SIX POPPIES SHOWN HERE 


EMPRESS OF INDIA—Large scarlet. Finest red. (CATALOG VALUE $12.20) for only $10.00 tobeted and Postpaid, 
WATERMELON — Beautiful begonia rose. Extra large 


Watermelon 


[_] All four (catalog value $4.20) for only $3.75 


2 GORGEOUS NEW POPPIES OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY WALTER MARX GARDENS 


PINNACLE — Exhibited for the first time last year and it really stole 
the show, Of unusual beauty, this new poppy will surely delight the 
most critical gardener. The illustration gives a fair idea of the enchant- 
ing white and scarlet color pattern. Large ruffied flowers borne on 3 
to 3% foot stems, Late. 


BURGUNDY — A deep wine or maroon red poppy appearing almost 
purple at times. A definite advance in its class and the finest dark poppy 
we have yet seen. Flowers last and hold their color for days even during 
warmest weather. Early to mid-season. 3 feet. 


[J Both new Poppies (catalog value $8.00) 
for only $7.50 
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Save by Mail on Exquisite 
ste. PLANT STANDS 


To have garden beauty indoors all year ‘round 


@ Heavy gauge steel ®@ Sets up in a jiffy without tools 
@ Use indoors or ovtdoors © Rustproof and chip proof 


FOR AFRICAN VIOLETS, IVY, SWEET POTATO 
VINES and many other PLANTS 


First time ever offered at this low price. Revolving arms—for 
plant sunning, watering, and different room arrangements— 
extend outward 5 inches to 10 inches from center. Holds 10 
standard size pots including one 8 inch pot in the bottom center. 
Expanded filigree metal totem pole may be filled with moss to 
provide moisture and act as rooted anchor for climbing plants. 


Your choice: wrought iron black—tropical white 
or brass finish in permanent baked enamel. 


DELUXE 3 SHELF PLANT TABLE SMART 2 SHELF PLANT TABLE 


Smart functional design fits living 
room, porch, den, and bedroom. Each 
shelf set forward to allow head room 
for tall growing plants. Guard rails 
in front and back. Size 26” x 20” x 
24”. Sets up in seconds, no tools 
needed. Wrought iron black or tropi- 


Lower shelf has aluminum tray, holds 
water to nourish plants while you’re 
away. Harmonizes with living room 
or porch furniture. All edges beauti- 
fully smooth, will not scratch or mar 
floors, size 30” x 10” x 24” high. Sets 


up in seconds, no tools needed. 
rought iron black or tropical white. 
Plants and pots not included 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


en Dept. GH-2 MAIL TODAY 


Please send following on money back guarantee: 
(1) swinging arm plant stand $6.95 [] 3 shelf plant table $5.95 
(J 2 shelf plant table $4.95 [] Color : 


cal white. 


0 1 enclose 

plus 50c each for 
postage and 
Name packing, 


a D lenclose $1.00 
deposit, ship 
City State ————— 


endnenene anaes enunssee meen entneneeenenee 


Niresk Industries, Chicago 47, Ill. 





The Cover—Patty Michajluk 
seems to have too many helpers 
in her garden, and if she could 
write us a letter, we think she 
would say “How can I ever get 
anything done with these cats 


snooping into everything!” Pat- hhh ~ “ Za a 
ty’s mother said of the picture: j RS | be 4 J aero M A G A 4 I N E 


“The basket of bulbs, of course, for Mid-America 


is one of daffodils—the kittens 

. well, a bit of everything!” 
Patty’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Michajluk, made the cute 
picture. 
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brings you the best new Garden Books published—at Big Savings 


WHICH TWO OF THESE 
BOOKS DO YOU WANT 
FOR ONLY $2.89? 


All About House Plants—Montague 
Free. The most authoritative book on 
indoor gardening! All about selec- 
tion, care and cultivation of 1,000 
species. 160 photos, drawings, 27 in 
full color. Pub. ed. $3.95 


The Complete Book of Bulbs—F. F. 
Rockwell & Esther Grayson. Every- 
thing you need to know about over 
100 species. Planning, planting, cul- 
ture, etc. 344 pages, 118 photos, 
drawings, 31 in color. Pub. ed. $5.95 
Gardener’s Bug Book—Cynthia West- 
cott. New up-to-date edition of the 
most complete pest control book ever 
published! Tells how to recognize 
and combat 1,000 insects. 608 pages, 
86 in color! Pub. ed. $7.50 


Just Weeds—Edward Rollin Spencer. 
Whole fascinating world of weeds 
described and illustrated for quick 
recognition! Complete control in- 
formation, 102 full-page pictures! 
Pub. ed. $3.50 

Magic World of Flower Arranging— 
A treasury of breathtaking arrange- 
ments and original ideas for home 
decoration, parties, holidays, prize- 
winning exhibits! Luxurious 8%” by 
11” book, with 100 striking photos, 
many in full color. Pub. ed. $10.00 


Plant Propagation in Pictures — 
Montague Free. 350 how-to-do-it 
photos and text by famed authority 
show you how to increase your plants 
by division, grafting, cutting, etc. 
Pub. ed. $4.95 


Mid-America, September, 1957 


Taylor’s Garden Guide — Norman 
Taylor. 6 famous books—orig. pub. at 
$15—now in one! The Permanent 
Garden, The Everblooming Garden, 
Color in the Garden, Fragrance in the 
Garden, Fruit in the Garden, Herbs 
in the Garden. 512 pages, illus. 


10,000 Garden Questions—Ed. by 
F. F. Rockwell. New 2-volume edi- 
tion! The whole field of gardening 
—fliowers, shrubs, fruits, soils, ete.— 
covered by experts in questions and 
answers. Over 1500 pages, over 400 
pictures! $4.95 in pub. orig. ed. 
Tree Care—John M. Haller. Text and 
76 how-to-do-it photos tell you every- 
thing about planting, feeding, water- 
ing, fertilizing, pruning and repair! 
Pub. ed. $4.95 

What's New in Gardening—P. P. 
Pirone. Brings you up to date on 
new garden chemicals; new plants, 
flowers ; new fruits, vegetables, trees, 
shrubs; new tools, materials, meth- 
ods. 50 photos. Pub. ed. $3.50 


Special Introductory Offer to New Members 


ANY TWO 


OF THESE VALUABLE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


Many Lavishly Illustrated 
in Full Color... yours for only 


wortH up To $25.00 in pus. EDITIONS 


son 839 


postpaid 


ES, choose ANY TWO of the beautiful and use- 

ful garden books on this page—new volumes by 
outstanding authorities—for less than the price of 
one! With this big money-saving offer is included 
FREE membership in the American Garden Guild 
Book Club—the Club that brings you the garden 
books you need—at special low members’ prices! 


Selections by Famous Garden Editors! 


The American Garden Guild Book Club offers you the best 
newly-published books in all fields of gardening—-selected by 
an editorial panel of famous experts, including Montague Free 
former Horticulturist for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, an 

Fred F. Rockwell, well-known gardening authority. 

Club selections are beautifully printed and bound, profusely 
illustrated, often with full-color photos and paintings by famous 
horticultural artists. Yet they come to you at an average sav- 
ing of 20% from the price of publishers’ editions. Selections are 
of permanent value and cover the entire range of gardeners’ in- 
terests—flowers, fruits, trees, vegetables, shrubs, house plants, 
birds, wild flowers, landscaping, garden planning, building, and 
care. But you buy only the books you want! And you don’t 
have to take one every month. As few as 4 books in 24 months 
—yes, only 4 books during your first two years as a member— 
are all you agree to purchase! 


YOU RECEIVE FREE BONUS BOOKS! 
With every fourth book you select, the Club sends you 
absolutely FREE—a brand-new, full-size garden book of 
special value and interest—usually worth $3.00 or morel 
These free bonus books represent big extra savings for you. 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON NOW! 


We will send you any two books you choose from this 
Page—value up to $25.00 in publishers’ editions—and 
you will be billed only $2.89 (club pays postage). There- 
after, you will receive regularly the Club’s Bulletin, which 
describes forthcoming book selections. 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 9-FAG, Garden City, New York 
Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once, postpaid, the two 
books checked below—and bill me ONLY $2.89 FOR BOTH. 
(() All About House Plants C) Plant Propagation in Pictures 
(_] Complete Book of Bulbs (_] Taylor's Garden Guide 
(_) Gardener's Bug Book (_) 10,000 Garden Questions 
(_) Just Weeds Tree Care 
) Magic World of Flower Arranging (_) What's New in Gardening 


Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Garden Book Club selections. I may notify 
you in advance if I do not wish the following month's selection. The 
purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my part. I am not ob- 
ligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 months of membership. 
I pay nothing except the price of each selection I accept (club pene 
postage)—and with every fourth selection, I am to receive FREE 
your current Bonus Book. 


Mr. Please 
Miss 

Address 

City & 


NO-RISK 
GUARANTEE: 


If not delighted, 
return both books 
in 7 days and 
membership will 
be cancelled. 


TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection price slightly higher. Address American 
Garden Guild (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good in U.S. and 
Canada only. 
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LIVING FENCE 


is 
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AMAZING EVER-BLOOMING 
FAST GROWING ROSE HEDGE 


YOURS ... for as little as 12c a foot! 


See the sensational Red Robin Living Fence (Gloire Des Rosomanes) that’s sweeping 
the country! Surrounds your property with beauty and protection. Yet costs as little 
as 12c a foot! Plant NOW; in a few short months have a vigorous LIVING FENCE 
to 4 feet high, bursting with lush green foliage and fragrant red roses. Truly a 
“neighbor-saver,” beautiful on BOTH sides. Red Robin is hardy, thrives in even poor 
soils, mends itself! Keeps children in, animals, intruders out. Not a multiflora; grows 
upright to 6 feet; less if desired. Ideal for homes, estates. Featured in leading 
magazines! Copyrighted! Available only at Ginden Nursery. 


Here’s What a Few of Over 100,000 Customers Say 


“We ordered some lost fall, and they did so well we want more for 
the other side of our lot.” Jacob Lich, 4421 Ryan Avenue, Billings, 
Montana. 
“Roses were so fresh and healthy looking.” Mrs. W. A. Hazlett, 
Akron, Ohio. 

“Growing rapidly and are very lovely.” Mrs. C. A. Chapman, 2711 
Beacon Hill Bivd., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 

“They are planted in desert sand and adobe mud. Plants are doing 
nicely.” Henry Dziedzic, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

“In driving around the city yesterday | saw 2 beautiful rose hedge. 
| inquired and she gave me your address.” Mrs. A. B. Gondried, 
Henderson, Nevada. 


YOURS FREE! 


LIVING FENCE LANDSCAPE 
BOOK IN FULL COLOR! 
Send coupon today for FREE book 


with color photos, prices, etc., on 
Red Robin Living Fence! 


| GINDEN NURSERY CO. | 
121-9 El Camino, San Bruno, Calif. | 
Send me without cost or obligation, free 


full-color book, prices, etc., on Red Robin 
Living Fence. 


Name 


Address 





COMPLETE 
COLOR COLLECTION DAYLI LI ES 
In shades of red, yellow, 
purple, copper, rose pink. 


Imported Holland Bulbs 


We have available, red, 


white and yellow 
Emperors, 


the famous hybrid Darwins, the 
dainty Kaufmanniana tulips and also many 
new novelties. We have a great assortment but 
only one quality — the BEST. Why not buy 
your bulbs from Leegwater & Sons, growers 
of twenty-five years’ experience in the Nether- 
lands. Write for a free catalog. Also included 
with every order is an instruction booklet. 


J. Leeqwater & Sons 
4 


20 different named varieties 
40 different named varieties 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Each one different, labeled, freshly dug, 
postpaid in U.S. Write today for free price 
list of surplus Daylilies and Iris at greatly 
reduced prices. Above offer good only while 
we are replanting our fields. 


PILLEY’S GARDENS 


Dept. FG, Rt. 3, Box 263, Escondido, Calif. 


African Violet in Water 


Dear Editor: 


In looking back through the June 1957 
issue I noticed Mrs. Nienhueser’s trick with 
the strawberry jar. 

I had a beautiful African violet die down 
until there were only three or four leaves 
left, and it measured only three inches 
across. I cut off all of the old root leaving 
a stub about one-half inch long, placed it 
in a glass of water and soon new roots 
formed and now it is the prettiest plant I 
have. It measures ten inches across and is 
in bloom continuously. It has been growing 
in water for over a year. 

Mrs. John Oakes 
Indiana 


Seeks Correct Name 
For Iceland Begonias 


Dear Editor: 


Last year my wife and I were on an 
extended trip to Europe, and we greatly 
admired the exquisite gardens in so many 
places. We were particularly intrigued with 
what we saw on the grounds of the Schoen- 
brun Castle in Vienna, and the Mirabel 
gardens in Salzburg. The time was late 
August. 

Questioning one of the gardeners, we 
were told that the small red or pink border 
flowers were called “Iceland begonias.” 
They are about six to eight inches tall, 
well-rounded and they do not seem to have 
any leaves. 

Is it possible that this plant is known 
here under a different name, and if so, 
what is it and where could I purchase the 
seeds or tubers? 

L. E. Van Reeth 

Chicago, Illinois 
Editor’s Note: Can you help reader Van 
Reeth? 
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fiery red 
, tulips on one, 
*.. stem. * ¥ 
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Bee, 


2, 3 or 4 fiery red tulips from a single stem the first 
year. Often 5, 6 or 7 large tulips are produced by estab- 
lished plants. 


SPECTACULAR BLOOMS 
GUARANTEED NEXT SPRING 
Don’t confuse these magnificent Stern’s im- 
ported “miracle Quadruplets” with ordi- 
nary bulbs—these are extraordinary and 
outstanding in every way—you'll be thrilled 
with the breathtaking blooms! 


IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 
ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Top size bulbs imported from Holland. 
100% guaranteed to bloom this spring. 









10 FOR $2.25 
50 FOR 9.50 





25 FOR %5.00 
100 FOR *18.00 


Stern's Nurseries x... 


specialists in rare and choice trees, plants and flowers 





FOR 1958! A “MUST” FOR YOUR SPRING GARDEN! 


STERN'S ?4?: 4-in-1 MIRACLE 
PUADRUPLET 









Breathtaking beauty 
in vases, stunning 
floral arrangements. 





Praestans ) 
Fuselier 


77 Every plant a glorious bouquet 


PLANT NOW! 


Here’s a true “collector’s item” to glorify your garden. 
This unique plant produces 2, 3 or 4 fiery red tulips on 
each stem the very first year. Each bloom is a thrilling 
beauty of glorious scarlet. Rich broad foliage enhances 
each blossom, giving the plant the appearance of a mag- 
nificent bouquet. Often as many as 5, 6 or 7 individual 
tulips are produced by established plants. 


BLOOMS EARLIEST—A REAL SHOWPIECE 


Each plant is a real showpiece. It blooms very early in 
the spring, immediately after crocus. Easiest tulip to grow. 
They thrive in dry and unfavorable locations, require ab- 
solutely no care. These Quadruplet Tulips are a lasting 
investment in beauty. The bulbs increase each year, devel- 
oping into big clumps as years go by. 


HOW TO PLANT 


Plant these remarkable 
tulips along walks, near 
(or under) evergreens, 
under shrubs. Marvel- 
ous in rock gardens or 
beside your doorway. 
Plantwhereverbrilliant 
springtime color is 
needed. 








PLANT NOW! 





e USE COUPON! 


STERN’S NURSERIES (Importing Division) ! 
Dept. 120, Geneva, N. Y. 


Yes, I want the rare 4-in-1 miracle Tulips. 





Please rush, postpaid, (state quantity) .......... Stern’s QUADRUPLET i 
Tulips. | 
EE I) Lk sds sccossecnseceesvaccacomiasal 

Send Quantity | 
checked here 

i i 
("] 25 for $5.00 | 
Cee ee I 
POSTPAID 


PID-GRO 


The Original Liquid Plant Food 


Boosts Plants 
All Summer! 


Keep your plants growing vigorously 
even in hot summer weather. Simply 
dissolve RA*PID*GRO in water, then 
spray or sprinkle all plants. Follow di- 
rections. Won't burn. Feeds thru buds, 
leaves, roots. 


Get RA-PID-GRO from Your Dealer Now! 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


PLANT THIS FALL 


For Brilliant Gigantic Blooms 
in your garden next spring 


Here are 8 specially selected varieties 
to give you complete satisfaction 


2-year-old field grown plants, ready 
to bloom next spring 
BARR’S WHITE: Best White 
BIG JIM: Deep Red 
CARNIVAL: Bicolor White & Red 
CURTIS GIANT: Salmon Pink 
HELEN ELIZABETH: La France-Pink 
HENRY! CAYEUX IMPROVED: Purple 
RASPBERRY QUEEN: Crushed Raspberry 
SALMON GLOW: Double Salmon Pink 
Any 3 for $2.50; any 6 for $4.50; 
any 12 for $8.50 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


One each of the 8 for $5.00 ppd. 
Each Variety Labeled 


CARROLL GARDENS 


WESTMINSTER 10, MARYLAND 
Me eciicy cr 
Sas Enjoy winter's wonder flower. 
a y plants. Scarce — order now! 


Blooms Thru the Snow at Christmas 
Big, beautiful white blooms in 
> 2 ACKERMAN NURSERIES 


Blooming ec. 
RY, Size Plants $] 45 ppd. 
‘ 
ae 
al X | midwinter on dwarf evergreen 
~ 
252 Lake St. Bridgman, Mich. 


Slow Down Growth, 
Prevent Winter Injury 


WINTER injury 
in herbaceous 
and woody per- 
ennials may be 
caused by a 
number of 
things. One fac- 
tor is that many 
of the plants go 
into winter in a 
“green” or im- 
mature condition. This is caused when 
plants receive too much moisture dur- 
ing the late part of the season. If it 
is due to too much rainfall, not much 
can be done about it, but if artificial 
watering is practiced, it should be re- 
duced at this season. Hence it is good 
advice not to overwater perennials 
too much at this time of the year, 
so that maturity is encouraged. 

This applies as well to deciduous 
shrubs and trees, and evergreens. The 
drier period during the fall starts cer- 
tain chemical changes in the plant 
so that they are better prepared to 
stand cold weather when winter sets 
in. This does not mean that the plants 
should go into the winter in a very 
dry condition. At about the time light 
frosts occur, a thorough watering of 
all perennial plants will help to put 
them in better condition for winter 
survival. 

Fall is a good planting season for 
many herbaceous perennials and a 
must for the planting of spring flow- 
ering bulbs. In the West area, fall 
planting is questionable for a great 
number of our deciduous shrubs and 
trees. If fall planting is done, it should 
be started as soon as the plants show 
signs of dormancy. Unless the job is 
urgent, the average gardener will find 


For the 

western and 

high plains states 
of Mid-America 


Y 
Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


it best to wait until spring to do most 
of his tree and shrub planting. Sur- 
vival is likely to be much better. Suc- 
cessful fall planting depends on a 
long fall season, so that plants may 
establish a good root system before 
winter sets in. 

A number of perennials can be di- 
vided and transplanted at this time 
of the year. Peonies, Oriental poppies, 
bleeding heart, asparagus and rhubarb 
are such plants that will benefit from 
fall transplanting, especially if the 
clumps have become crowded, over- 
grown or weed-ridden. Normally, they 
do not need frequent dividing unless 
such conditions exist. 

Although irises are best transplant- 
ed around midsummer, this job can be 
done in the fall. Shasta daisies may 
also be divided and reset at this time 
of year. 

Bulb and Lily Planting 

Fall is bulb planting time. Most 
lily species are planted now. The lily 
bulb is very sensitive to drying out 
and should be planted as soon as re- 
ceived. Plant bulbs four to six inches 
deep according to the species. Most 
lilies enjoy fertile soils, richly supplied 
with organic matter. Since most of 
them prefer cool soils, the planting of 
ground cover plants over the lily beds 
is helpful in satisfying this condition. 
Good drainage is a must for most 
lily species. There are many superior 
varieties of lilies on the market today 
in a great variety of colors and forms. 
Many of these are hardy for the West 
area. Some of the worthwhile kinds 
are ‘Enchantment, ‘Valencia,’ ‘Pa- 
goda,’ ‘Fireflame,’ ‘Apache,’ ‘Max- 
will,’ ‘Scottiae,’ and the Stenographer 
series introduced by Isabella Preston, 
to name but a few. 

No group of plants gives better 
spring color than the spring flowering 
bulbs. Tulips, daffodils and hyacinths 
provide a mainstay for the border. 
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Tulips are most widely used because 
they are the hardiest. For bordering, 
erape-hyacinths, scillas or squills, chi- 
onodoxas, and crocuses are unexcelled. 
Secure large, well-grown bulbs from 
a reliable source. Plant the bulbs to 
a depth equivalent to two to three 
times the diameter of the bulbs. 

Those who like the unusual in bulbs 
may like to try Fritillarias. The crown 
imperial or Fritillaria imperialis is a 
striking plant. The plant grows from 
two to four feet tall. Orange or red 
flowers are in clusters and are bell- 
shaped, hanging downward. The plant 
blooms in April and May. Closely 
allied is the Guinea-hen flower, Fritil- 
laria meleagris, with its unusually mot- 
tled purple, pendant, bell-like flowers. 
Fritillaria pudica and Fritillaria atro- 
purpurea are natives of the extreme 
west end of this area. The former is 
yellow flowered and the latter brown, 
spotted yellow. They require well 
drained sites. Since the flowers of 
these latter species are rather tiny, 
they show up best in rock garden 
plantings. Bulbs of the crown imperial 
should be set about six inches deep. 
The other species can be planted from 
three to four inches deep. The crown 
imperial resents competition from oth- 
er plants, so should be given ample 
space. Some folks might not like the 
rather objectionable odor of the flow- 
ers of these plants. 


Guard on Fall Pruning 

Like fall planting, there are many 
objections to fall pruning. This is es- 
pecially undesirable with deciduous 
trees. Pruning in fall leaves open 
wounds that go through the winter 
and become very dried out before 
spring arrives. It often happens that 
the healing tissue around the wounds 
is killed back during the winter, re- 
sulting in a larger wound area to heal 
over when spring comes along. This 
often results in the wound never heal- 
ing properly. It is better to wait until 
spring to do most of the pruning. 

Pruning of some shrubs can be prac- 
ticed, especially if the pruning in- 
volved is chiefly a thinning out proc- 
ess. That is, branches are entirely 
eliminated right from ground level. 
This is often referred to as renewal 
pruning. However, if the pruning will 
be chiefly cutting back, it is better to 
wait until spring. 

Some pruning may be done with 
raspberries at this time of the year, 


(Please turn to page 8) 
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Get our new-customer 
bonus offer! Write for 


CATALOG 
OF 


PRES ang 
DAYLILIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. GC, VINCENNES, INDIANA 


Largest Collection 
Ever Offered 


including stock from famous OBERLIN 
PEONY GARDENS at lowest prices 
ever! 


Send for FREE 1958 CATALOGUE — enlarged, 
instructive ... ready for immediate mailing! Lists 
over 400 rare and hardy Tree Peonies . . . plus 
exquisite species and hybrid Herbaceous Peonies. 
Many exclusive foreign introductions! All mag- 
nificent easy-to-grow exhibition-type showpieces! 
This is the connoisseurs’ source book! Write for 
your copy today! 


100 Selected Tree Peony Seeds $5 (No C.O.D.’s) 
Address: LOUIS SMIRNOW, Dept. G9 
85 Linden Lane, Brookville, Long Island, N. Y. 


eS 


FOR 
GARDEN 
PLEASURE! 


The new hybrid lilies bring garden distinction and beauty to 
your home. Our catalog, richly illustrated in color and black and 
white, brings you a most unusual experience in reading pleas- 


ure, and down 


to earth 


information. In the world’s largest 


selection of Hardy Lilies, we feature the top creations of Ameri- 
can and Canadian breeders. Among 1957's many exclusives, we 
describe Black Dragon, de Graaff’s new top award winner, and 


gorgeous Palmer and Yerex Aurelians. 


to grow! 


The new lilies are easy 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
We handle all importation details. 


Sandy Best, Greenock Farms, v.p:.<. 


pote Ontario, Canada 


Gatun Low Cost Privacy and Protection with Lovely 
AMUR HONEYSUCKLE SCREEN 


(Lonicera maacki podocarpa) 


Now your home grounds can be screened from dust, 
noise, traffic, objectionable views and trespass with 
this delightful living fence of sturdy, vigorous Amur 
Honeysuckle at amazingly low cost. 


Referred to as ‘Thanksgiving Honeysuckle” be- 
cause of its profusion of bright red berries and forest- 
green foliage at Thanksgiving, when other shrubs 
are sere and bare. Fragrant flowers in late May. 


Completely hardy and disease free. Never needs 
Spraying. Thrives in sun or shade. A bushy plant 
from the ground up. Does not have a tendency to 


become 
birds. 


Set plants 2 feet apart in a single row for hedge 
effect next summer. 


Field-grown, vigorous plants 12 to 18 inches 


SPECIAL THIS AD ONLY 
20 Ft. of Hedge (10 Plants) 
50 Ft. of Hedge (25 plants) 
100 Ft. of Hedge (50 Plants) 
Prices prepaid from this ad only 


“leggy."" A perfect nesting haven for song 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY 


R.F.D. 25 


ELSBERRY, MO. 





r) BARGAINS 


IN HOLLAND 


BULBS 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Your Money Back 


Order all you wont at this sensational price, but 
please not less than 50 of any variety. All genuine 
imported Holland bulbs—guaranteed to bloom. Bulbs 
are hardy—naturalize easily. Plant them freely and 
they will bloom year after year. Order now for a riot 
of color during late winter and early spring. Good 
in pots for your indoor garden too. 
ALLIUM “MOLY.” New dazzling yellow cutting 
lower. Fine for naturalizing. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
CO DUTCH IRIS. Mixed yellows, 
whites and blues. Fine for cutting 
and corsages. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 


(CD MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinth). For 


o@ carpet of blue to lend contrast to | 
your golden daffodils, plant these | 


freely. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 


C FALL-FLOWERING CROCUS. The | 


“Mystery Bulb.’ Will bloom with- 
out soil or water indoors, but is 


best grown outdoors. Delicate lilac | 


blue flowers. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 


3 SPRING-FLOWERING CROCUS. 
elected blues, whites and yellows. 


Will bloom weeks before regular | 


varieties. 


2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 


CHIONODOXA (Glories of the | 


now). Bright blue with white cen- 


ters. The earliest of all spring | 
2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. | 
SCILLA CAMPANULATA (Span- | 


flowers. 


Squills). Shades of rose, white 
and blue. Large bells — sturdy 
stems. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 

SCILLA SIBERICA (Siberian 
quill). A bright blue flower. One 
of the most valued of all Spring 
flowers. 


rockeries, or naturalizing. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 
(CD ANEMONES. The “Wind Flower.” 


bouquets. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 


(CD RANUNCULUS. The “Asiatic Rose,” so called be- 
couse the fully double flowers resemble the rose, 
end are supplied in a wide range of bright, vivid 
flowers. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. 

(FD OXALIS. The Shamrock, or Lucky Four Leaf Clover. 
Dainty pink flowers; attractive green leaves, s sted 


brown. Fine for pots or garden. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. | 


"BARGAINS 


Giant Darwin Tulips 

Giant Cottage Tulips... x 
Peony-Flowered (Late) Tulips. 

“Red Emperor’ Tulips a 
Golden Trumpet Daffodils...... 

Large Hyacinth Bulbs... a aad 
Giant “Crown imperial” Bulb... 

Hardy Amaryllis (Lycoris) Sonat 
Peony Roots Mixed colors.................... 
Bleeding Heart Roots 

Rubrum Lily Bulbs 

Regale Lily Bulbs 

Madonna Lily Bulbs 

Estate Lilies 

Haemanthus. Rare Blood Lily 
Eucharis. Amazon Lily............. 
Freesias — Mixed colors 

Sprekelia. Aztec Lily 

Curcuma Zeodaria. Ginger Lily... 
Crinum. Huge Amaryllid 

Arum Cornutum. Monarch of the East 
Amorphophallus. Sacred Lily 
Arisaema. Jack-in-the-pulpit _.. 
Black-Throated Callas 

Hemerocallis (Daylilies). Mixed 
Siberian Iris. Mixed colors 
Japanese (Kaempferi) Iris. Mixed 
Orchid Iris. (Iris Tectorum) 
Sternbergia. Lily of the Field 


(Cultural _Instructions with each item.) 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. 
24030 Drake Rd., Farmington, Mich. 

Enclosed find $ Send me the 
items checked above at proper time this fall. 

| understand | am to be completely satisfied or 
my money will be refunded. (Orders of $5.00 or 
over shipped postpaid; under $5.00 add 25c for 
handling. Sorry — no C.O.D.’s.) 

Pca ih cniidneatiohttgdhvintihsechdinndaieaitipeeiintpasiimiiantninnnutitineied 
Address.. 


City 


~ 
We NNEN aH —NNNUN —NaaWnow—-oe 
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2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00. | 
GALANTHUS. Snowdrops. Dainty, pure white | 
lowers. Dwarf, and very early. Fine for borders, | 


A dazzling 
mixture of colors. They make magnificent cut flower | 





(Continued from page 7) 


if it has not already been done earlier. 
The pruning consists of removal of 
canes that have borne fruit during 
the current season. These will die out 
anyway, so their removal is desirable. 
If canes are covered over for winter 
protection, this practice is mandatory. 


Save the Leaves 

It’s a shame to see autumn leaves 
go up in smoke every fall. These are 
an excellent source of organic mate- 
rial and should be placed in the com- 
post pile along with other discarded 
plant parts. When cleaning up the 
garden, don’t destroy any potential 
organic material that can be placed 
on the compost pile and eventually 
be returned to the garden as humus. 

Before frosts occur, why not pot up 
some of your best annual and peren- 
nial flowering plants and have them 
grow and bloom for you during the 
next few months? Petunias and ger- 
aniums handle very well this way. If 
you have grown some mums that 
haven’t bloomed outdoors, pot them 
up and bring them inside. You can 
probably think of other flowers in 
the garden that would stand trans- 
planting for indoor bloom. If you fol- 
low frost warnings, it is possible to 
protect plants from frost damage by 
proper covering. Valuable vegetables 
like tomatoes, and many flowers, can 
be protected with coverings such as 
blankets, newspapers, or polyethylene 
tents. Often a long season of warm 
weather, “Indian Summer,” follows a 
night or two of killing frosts. By pro- 
tecting tender plants from such a haz- 
ard, their period of usefulness can be 
extended often for several weeks 
longer. 

Mulches such as clean straw or 
marsh hay protect many perennial 
plants over winter. It is important 
not to apply these mulches too early 
in the fall. Plants need to be subjected 
to a few nights of cool, frosty weather 
to induce certain chemical changes 
that put them in better shape to 
withstand the rigors of winter. One 
of these changes is the change from 
sugars to starches in the plant. The 
starches are stored in various plant 
parts—usually in the roots, or in modi- 
fied root and stem structures. If the 
plants are not “prepared” properly, 
they are very susceptible to winter 
damage. One of the best visible indi- 
cators of these chemical and physical 
changes going on in the plants is the 


change of color in the autumn leaves 
and the gradual loss of these leaves 
on deciduous plants. 

Mulches act as insulators and pro- 
tect the plants from sudden fluctua- 
tions in temperature. Mulches also 
reduce frost heaving. Plants are more 
subject to drying out, and subsequent 
killing, because of this heaving. 


Grass Sowing Time 
Plant, Prepare for ‘58 


UNFORTU- 

NATELY not 

many gardeners 

know that Sep- 

tember can be 

northern states one of the most 

of Mid-America important gar- 

by dening months 

Robert A. Phillips of the weer. Tal 
University . 3 dons 

of Minnesota many gan mates 

consider this 


For the 


month just one of the last of the 
growing season, offering little oppor- 
tunity to do more than wait sadly for 
the coming of winter. September, how- 
ever, can be a busy, joyous period 
devoted to planting, preparation for 
next year, keeping the garden up to 
the end of the season, and improving 
and making new lawns. It ushers in 
the fall planting season in the North 
and gives the gardener opportunities 
to do many things that will lighten 
the load of spring work next year. 

This is the ideal time for lawn 
work, to start a new one, improve a 
poor one or repair the damage done 
by crab grass. The weather again is 
very favorable to the growth of grass 
and the germination of newly sown 
grass seeds. The days are shorter, the 
nights are cooler, there is enough sun- 
shine and moisture to favor the de- 
velopment of grass and it is the time 
when lawn weeds do not germinate. 

The latter is an especially important 
factor in favor of the good grass, an 
advantage not enjoyed in spring when 
newly seeded grass must compete with 
weeds at a most critical time. Hand 
pulling is most hazardous at this time 
and chemical weed killers cannot be 
used without injury to the tender grass 
seedlings. 


Do Seeding Early 
One very important point in con- 
nection with seeding lawns and start- 
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ANEMONES 

A superb mixture of brilliant col- 
ors. These bulbs can be planted 
any time from August to Septem- 
ber (in areas of mild winters).Can 
be planted with Ranunculus for a 
galaxy of color. 


50 bulbs $1 [_| 
RANUNCULUS 


Still America’s favorite cut flower! 
This special assortment of select 
bulbs will make your garden a 
dazzling spectacle of beautiful 
color...and so easy to grow. A 
mixture of all colors. 


25 bulbs $1 [_ | 
DUTCH IRIS 


Mixed color assortment! A hardy, 
early blooming variety that blooms 
year after year. Transform your 
garden into an array of blue, yel- 
low and white with these Dutch 


Iris bulbs. 
20 bulbs $1 [_] 


4 OFFER! FREE with every order of 


$7.75 or more 


3 IVY PLANTS.. 


fully selected self branching 


PARROT TI TULIPS 

A garden sensation! Quaintly 
shaped flowers of artistic and 
beautiful form. This is an unusual 
collection that’s a must to com- 
plete your garden. Only the best 
varieties; mixed colors. 


10 bulbs $1 [_| 


HYACINTHS 

A perfect blend of assorted bulbs 
providing all the magnificent 
Hyacinth colors. All first quality 
bulbs, producing fragrant vivid 
spikes. A spectacular bargain! 


5 bulbs $1 [ | 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 
The World’s most beautiful yellow 
Daffodil! Early blooming, long 
lasting and extremely hardy, these 
huge golden yellow flowers 
enhance your garden and your 
home. Ideal cut flower. 


8 bulbs $1 [_] 


.3 care- 


indoor Ivy plants are yours 


absolutely free with every 


order of $7.75 or more! These 


are top quality plants that will 


add new beauty to your home. 


GERMAIN’S, INC. 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
Perfect mixture for flower beds. 
Selected quality bulbs in a wide 
assortment of types and colors 
producing long lasting cut flowers. 
A garden must! 


10 bulbs $1 [_] 


IRIS WEDGEWOOD 

These select bulbs produce long 
graceful stems adorned with large 
brilliant blue flowers. Your garden 
will take on new beauty when Iris 
Wedgewood is planted with King 
Alfred Daffodils. 


20 bulbs $1 [_ | 
DARWIN TULIPS 


This unique assortment was 
selected to help create your tulip 
collection. A brilliant mixture of 
large flowering bulbs producing 
long-stemmed blooms of pink, yel- 
low, rose and lavender. 


10 bulbs $1 [_| 


LOOK! SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFERS! 


ANY 3 DOLLAR SPECIALS only $2.75 
ANY 6 DOLLAR SPECIALS only $5.00 
ALL 9 DOLLAR SPECIALS only $7.75 


FREE! GERMAIN’S FALL 
GARDEN BROCHURE 
These Dollar Specials are typical 
_ of the many Fall garden bargains 
you'll find in Germain’s giant color 


brochure. Order yours today... 
it’s free! 


GERMAINS 


SINCE 1871 


Box 3233, Terminal Annex Dept. 97 

Los Angeles 54, California 

(Please send the Dollar Specials checked in this ad. 
[)Please send Germain’s FREE Fall Garden Brochure. 
Enclosed is $___ 


sian ncaci neectpciepemaeniineninmennniailammaseiigilinadammeds 
(please print) 


OE 
(please print) 


ZONE____STATE 
(please print) 
in Calif. add 4% Sales Tax 


CITY 


ALL PRICES POSTPAID 





Large-Flowering 


Clemati¢ 


“Queen of Vines’”’ 


Are you Clematis-Conscious? Do you 

know what breath-taking beauty their 

long-lasting blooms will add to your 
garden? Each year more Thousands of 

America’s most successful gardeners are 

being thrilled by these perennial climb- 

ing vines in their own gardens. 

Here’s an introduction offer that lets 

you try Clematis at modest cost. And 

you can plant successfully this fall. 

RAMONA . . . gorgeous velvety lavender- 
blue blooms, short rounded petals, a 
vigorous summer bloomer. 

COUNTESS de BOUCHARD ... the loveliest 
pink, graceful curved petals, strong 
grower, profuse in blooms. 

GUIDING STAR . . . large crimson-purple 
flowers, rounding petals, waves of 
gorgeous blooms from mid-summer 
to late autumn. 


ab lants, shi ad 
All 3 a beet, pasties time this $538 
all, for only 
(or $1.95 each, postpaid) postpaid 
ORDER TODAY. Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed 


by America’s Largest Clematis Growers and 
Propagators. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG offers world’s 


largest selection of named Clematis varieties, in a 
wide range of colors and habits. Also other unusual 
vines and ornamentals. Catalog sent with each order, 
or on request. 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY GARDENS 


If you are planning a trip through 
Western New York, write for free map 
showing our location. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON, Inc. 


Fairport 4, New York 


HARROLD’ c hastets Most 


Complete Line 


Pedigreed 


re) PANSIES 


? 


J Write For FREE Catalogue 
P. 0. BOX 29-H 


feteetote Pass, 


ae 
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ing new lawns in the fall is to be sure 
that all operations and seeding are 
done by the middle of September so 
that the new grass will develop a 
sturdy, thick stand before winter ar- 
rives. Every day’s delay after that date 
increases the rate of risk of winter 
injury, especially if a winter without 
much snow cover should follow. 

This is the time of year when top 
dressing (adding a thin layer of sandy 
loam or peaty soil) can be undertaken 
without much concern over the pros- 
pects, which usually are very great, 
of introducing weed seeds, particular- 
ly crabgrass. Weed seeds in the soil 
will not be an immediate problem to 
the new grass nor will it be next year 
it a proper program of fertilizing, 
mowing and watering is practiced. 
Top dressing is not necessary for a 
fairly good lawn, but it will be very 
beneficial to a poor one, or to one 
that is on a thin base of good soil, 
as too often is the case. 

The top dressing soil will provide a 
good seed bed for lawns that require 
re-seeding. The proper order and 
process of rejuvenating a poor lawn 
is to fertilize first, then top dress, seed 
and water down. 


Applying Fertilizer 

A good lawn will not require more 
than fertilizing and this is one of 
the best times of the year to provide 
an extra supply of plant food so that 
an exceptionally vigorous growth can 
be made while ideal weather condi- 
tions prevail. 

All fertilizing of lawns should be 
done by the middle of the month al- 
lowing the lawn to get maximum 
benefit without any of the risks in- 
volved when feeding is done later. 
One of the risks would be causing a 
soft, lush growth late in the growing 
season. It would be likely to be in- 
jured or killed during the winter. 
Use lawn fertilizers at the rate of two 
pounds of actual nitrogen per 1000 
square feet of lawn surface and be 
sure to water immediately. 

Late summer and early fall weather 
also is ideal, as a rule, for the plant- 
ing or transplanting of evergreens. 
Evergreens are now in a state of semi- 
quiesence so far as top growth is con- 
cerned. Root activity is stimulated by 
the moisture and lower soil tempera- 
tures. Evergreens planted in early au- 
tumn will have plenty of time to 
get re-established before winter. There 


are distinct advantages in planting 
them now. One is that the plants do 
not have to support new growth now 
as they would soon after being plant- 
ed in spring; there is no strain on 
the roots to support a top that is 
about to make its greatest growth of 
the year. Also, as a rule, the weather 
is more favorable, and reliable in fall 
than in spring, and there is a longer 
period of time in which to do the 
planting. Spring often is an uncertain 
season in the North. It may be late; 
it may start early, then fade away in 
favor of winter; sometimes it is cold 
and wet all the way with only a few 
days good for planting evergreens. 

To Reduce Winter Injury 

The only major risk in fall planting 
is the possibility of winter injury. This 
can be reduced to the same minimum 
expected of spring planting if the 
planting is done early in the fall, a 
generous supply of water is given once 
a week and a thoroughly deep water- 
ing is given just before winter. 

The beauty which the spring bloom- 
ing bulbs bring to the garden is the 
result of plantings done in the fall. 
Fall is the time to plant hyacinths, 
crocuses, daffodils and other hardy 
narcissus, tulips, snowdrops, grape hy- 
acinths and scillas. All of these, except 
tulips, should go into the ground early 
so that they will have time enough to 
produce a good root system before 
winter soil temperatures put an end 
to root growth. Early planting is one 
of the secrets of success with these 
bulbs. Tulips can be planted much 
later without involving the risks of 
winter injury. 

Best results are obtained from hardy 
spring flowering bulbs when they are 
planted in fertile, sandy loam soil 
that is deep enough so that there is 
at least six inches of good earth under 
the bulbs. Far too often these bulbs 
are planted in poor soil and shallow 
top soil. Although they might flower 
fairly well the first year, they will do 
poorly the following years and it 
won’t be long before they run out of 
flowers or lose out entirely in the an- 
nual effort to keep going. Work a 
complete commercial fertilizer into 
the soil; mix it in well before plant- 
ing the bulbs. The rule for planting 
depth is to cover the bulb with earth 
three times the largest dimension of 
the bulb. 

Tulips do better in the North when 
planted deep, covering them with six 
to eight inches of earth. Water them 
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thoroughly because the soil must be 
moist to get good root action. A good 
soaking every ten days in the absence 
of rain should be adequate. After 
freezing weather stiffens the top inch 
or so of earth, cover with six inches 
of marsh hay for the winter. 


Other Things to Plant 

Early fall also is the ideal time to 
plant peonies, mertensia and the bi- 
ennials (yearlings) such as hollyhocks, 
foxgloves, Canterbury bells and sweet 
rocket. Peony and mertensia (Vir- 
ginia blue bell) roots should be plant- 
ed so that the uppermost “eyes” 
(fleshy buds) are covered with two 
inches of earth. Peonies are especially 
sensitive to deeper planting; they will 
not flower when they are too deep 
in the soil. Mertensias should have at 
least 12 inches of good soil beneath 
their roots and peonies do best when 
they have 18 inches of good earth be- 
neath them. 


Planting Time 
All About Peonies 





your LIFETIME, CAREFREE, VELVET LAWN 
NOW! PLANT AMAZOY ZOYSIA GRASS NOW 


GUARANTEED sai—tven sescnes 


No Seeds To Plant, Or Fail! No 
More Sparse, Patchy Turf! Watch 
Your Plugs Spread Into Thick, 


Velvety Lawn. 
A Thrilling Experience To Watch 


. No waste, no sod to cut. No “ 
Comes in fresh cut, 


growth. 


. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 
into a bottle. 
(Plant 1 ft. apart, checkerboard style. 
Easy planting instructions with each 


ground like a cork 


order.) 


. Each soil-enriched plug takes root, 


sprigs’. 
green plugs of 
living grass that assure rapid, sure 


Zoysia likes it hot—plant now for fastest 
start and spreading next Spring! 


World's Loveliest Lawn Grass 
Costs Least In The Long Run! 


STAYS GREEN NEVER NEEDS 
DESPITE DROUGHT RE-SEEDING 


CHOKES @ 24 LESS MOWING | KILLS 


OUT © RESISTS DROUGHT) CRAB- 


SURVIVED 3 MONTHS IN 
WEEDS (© SeSerr witHour water | GRASS 


Perfected And Praised By 
U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary lawn grass that pro- 
duces a weed-free, carefree lawn. So deep-rooted it goes 
weeks and stays beautiful without watering, whether due 
to water bans or because you are away. Costs you less 
because plugs’spread above and below ground into even, 
deep-green turf that practically eliminates upkeep. So 
thick and rich, insects, fungus, diseases can’t live in it. 
Never needs re-seeding. Won't winter kill. Cuts fertilizer 
costs; ends need for weed killers. Drives out weeds, 
dandelions, crabgrass and old 
grass permanently. When other 
lawns turn patchy brown and 
ugly, your Amazoy lawn remains 
lush, green, lovely—the pride of 
your neighborhood. 


APPROVED BY U.S. 
GOLF ASSN. ‘ist: 


LOOK, NEWSWEEK, POPULAR 
GARDENING, HARPER’S, OR- 


Order Now From 
World’s Largest 


GROWERS 
And Save! 
100 Pre-Cut Plugs $5.20 


100 Large Pre-Cut 


Plugs & $Q70 


Plugger 
300 Large Pre-Cut 


GANIC GARDENING, FLOWER 
AND GARDEN AND 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


spreads to cover planted area with 
thick, beautiful turf. 


. Amazing root system crows so deep 
(2-3 feet down) your lawn finds and 
holds its own supply of underground 


Plugger_ $1545 


SEPTEMBER fi- 1000 Large Pre-Cut 


nally arrives af- 

ter a normal hot, 

dry August when 
we did not care 

heart of 

pieh Dupestens much whether 


by school kept or 
Stanley R. McLane not. But now 


tendeore Spates September is as 
Kansas City, Missouri welcome as April 
in the spring. 
Showers, cool nights, shorter days and 
reviving Nature get under the garden- 
er’s skin. Digging, dividing, planting, 
weeding—all become less of a drudg- 
ery and more of a pleasure. With a 
hitch in our belts and new faith in 
our hearts we plan and work for those 
things which we know are so vital to 
the success of next year’s gardens. 
Peonies are America’s favorite per- 
ennial flowers. They were the cher- 
ished “pineys” in our grandmothers’ 
gardens and have marched along for 
many years with increasing popularity. 
Scientifically, they are called “Paeonia” 
in honor of the mythical Dr. Paeon, 
who according to legend, used their 
roots to heal the wounds of Pluto. 
The popularity of the peony is well 
iustified because of its stellar qualities. 
Its extreme hardy character is proven 
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water. 
spots — EVER! 


ONLY AMAZOY OFFERS 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


There are various grades of 
Zoysia Grass. Genuine AMA- 
ZOY, the finest quality known, 
is grown only at Zoysia Farm 
Nurseries and available only 
by mail. Takes playground 
punishment. Planted in Pimlico 
Racing Turf Course. Avoid risk 
of lost labor and disappoint- 
ment— 


ORDER AMAZOY TODAY. ANY PLUG 
FAILING TO GROW REPLACED FREE 


ZOYSIA FARMS 


These are not the usual so-called ‘ 
lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around 


lar colors. Order now! 
fruits, shrubs, trees, 
FREE fall catalog. 

Ackerman Nurseries, 213 Lake St., 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy perennials are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primroses, many 
A complete sec- 
“Park's Flower Book of Autumn for 1957" 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 


Lilies, Hardy Phiox, and others. 
tion in 


Yours for the asking. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 80, S. C. 


No more ugly brown, bare 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
602 N. Howard St., 


100 Tulips ° 


Guaranteed to bloom next Spring 
“Bargain” 


f , the size 
of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 


For other bargains in 
evergreens write for our 


Bridgman, 


Plugs & ‘mmediate Delive. 
Plugger $3495 Order Now! Clip aie 
Each 100 Plugs Give 5,000 Transplants Yearly? 


Amazing growth! As AMAZOY spreads you can take up 
your own plugs for other lawn areas—an endless supply. 
Plug each sq. foot twice yearly — transplant even in 
midsummer heat. Plugged area soon grows over. 


Bit: Dept. 76, ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES j 
@) 602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1. 
1333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, wl 
EXCLUSIVE | Pie ase ship the following order of amasey | 
STEP-ON | Serer 258 i 
0 5 100 Plugs 7) 300 Plugs 
|~ $5.2 


wae & Plugger 
C) Full-Size 
Plugger $4.95 $g70 $1 545 i 


How orders are shipped. If you live east of the 
ing growth ar Miss. River, add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live 
it digs hole for west of Miss. River add $2.25 per 100 plugs 
plugs. for fast- and we pay all shipping Otherwise we ship 
er. surer be sur order Express Charges Collect. 


St 'sa.93 or [| 1000 Plugs & Plugger (f.0.b. Balto.) $34.95} 


at $4.95 or 
* enclose © check © money order cash 


PLUGGER 


For Planting 
and transplant- 
ing. Patented 
design cuts 
away compet- 


© 100 Plugs 
.20 & Plugger | 


FREE with 
larger orders. 


po 
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59 From the World's Best Collections 
Post BRAND’S FINER PEONIES 


NUS. and FRENCH LILACS 


Let us know your requirements. 


Send for Beautiful, 25¢ 


Full Color Catalog 
Faribault, Minn. 


fulb- 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
136 E. Division Street 


Mich. 


VLA 


Learn to make Professional corsages, ar- 
rangements, wedding and funeral designs, 
Study and earn your diploma at home. 
Unusual spare or full time money mak- 
ing opportunities or hobby. Send for 
FREE BOOKLET “Opportunities ts 
Floristry.” 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Studio 0-97 310 S. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 
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GET RID OF UGLY 


CRAB GRASS 
aa Se eh 


ag 


Net eee sell 
SOIL PEST CONTROL 


A Dormant Seed Killer 


ase! 
eA. 
=] 


COLLEGE TESTS 


85-100% Effective 
in Killing Crab Grass Seeds 


1. Apply Fall or Early Spring (Sept. ist to 
April 30th): The dormant seed killing in- 
gredients are highly insoluble, and if un- 
disturbed after application, remain on or 
near the surface to prevent crab grass seed 
germination for a year or longer. 


2. Only One Application Needed: One appli- 
cation kills 85-100% of the crab grass seeds 
in your lawn, Other crab grass control prod- 
ucts must be applied two, three or four 
times during the growing season. 


3. Does Not injure Perennial Grasses: PAX 
Crabgrass and Soil Pest Control fertilizes and 
beautifies bluegrass and other desirable per- 
—_ grasses. Also conditions the soil with 
erlite. 


4. Easy to Apply: Simply apply with an ordi- 
nary commercial fertilizer spreader. 


5. Controls Most Common Soil Pests: PAX 
Crabgrass and Soil Pest Control kills lawn 
moth larvae, grubs, night crawlers, earwigs. 
ants and cutworms. 


6. Apply Only to Established Perennial Lawns: 
For Dichondra and Annual rye grass lawns 
use only Special Dichondra PAX Crabgrass 
and Soil Pest Control. 


SOLD THROUGH LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS 
MAIL THIS 


md COUPON iO, 


FOR THE FACTS ABOUT 
CRAB GRASS CONTROL 


KELLY-WESTERN SEED DIV. 
Dept. K-97, P. O. Box 2310 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Please send me your FREE Leaflet, “‘Get 
Rid of Ugly Crab Grass.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


oe eee ee OSS ee eaee 
bo ww owe ewer eeeaees= 


CITY STATE 


bee ee cee eee Se Se eee 
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(Continued from page 11) 


by its ability to sleep through severe 
winters with temperatures as low as 
50 degrees below zero, and then awak- 
en in the spring uninjured. 

Dependability is also one of the 
peony’s major characteristics. Unfail- 
ing bloom year after year is certainly 
a great asset to any flower. Records 
show that some specimen plants more 
than 150 years old have not failed a 
single year to flower during that pe- 
riod. Excessively cold, rainy, spring 
seasons, of course, are not favorable 
for the production of fine blooms. 
Sometimes the buds far advanced by 
unseasonably warm early spring 
weather are damaged by late freezes. 

By making a careful selection of 
varieties, the bloom period can be ex- 
tended for about six weeks and longer 
if singles and tree peonies are includ- 
ed. The colors range from white 
through various shades of pink to deep 
red. There are also yellows marked 
with shades of red and some pure sul- 
fur yellows. The flower types vary from 
dainty, single ones to those which are 
fully double. Most of the varieties 
have sturdy stems and make good cut 
flowers. The peony could justly be 
named the “Memorial Flower’ since 
it is the principal flower used for the 
decoration of graves on Memorial 
Day. Many persons grow peonies prin- 
cipally for this purpose and numerous 
large commercial growers ship thou- 
sands of the flowers for Memorial 
Day use. 

Foliage Good, Too 

The bloom is not the only attractive 
part. Few perennials are so colorful 
in May and June and then retain such 
fine, abundant foliage throughout the 
growing season as do the peonies. In 
the flower border, peony foliage pro- 
vides a bold mass of rich green as a 
background for later flowers. 

Peonies are one of the backbone 
perennials for the hardy flower border. 
Large plantings achieve a glorious 
panorama of beauty. Hedges of peo- 
nies may be very effective. They are 
also good when used as borders in the 
vegetable garden. Because of their 
splendid summer foliage they are fre- 
quently used in foundation plantings 
around the house. 


Planting Time 
September and October are usually 
considered the best months of the year 
for planting new peonies or dividing 
and replanting old ones. If roots have 


been dug in the fall and properly 
stored during the winter, they can be 
planted in the spring with good re- 
sults, but are not so likely to bloom 
the first year as are those which were 
planted early enough in fall to make 
considerable new root growth before 
cold weather. The plants do best in 
full sun but will tolerate a little shade. 
Poor results may be expected where 
peonies are planted near selfish trees 
or shrubs which crowd the plants and 
take for themselves the moisture and 
plant food rightfully belonging to the 
helpless peonies. 

They should be given plenty of room 
in the flower border since they are 
happy to live in a good site for many 
years without being disturbed, and in 
a few seasons will attain a spread of 
from three to four feet. 

Peonies choose a good, loamy gar- 
den soil, heavy enough to include 
plenty of food and on the alkaline 
side. Since the plants are deep-rooted 
and are to remain in the same loca- 
tion for years, it would seem fitting to 
prepare rather large, deep holes con- 
ditioned with ground limestone, wood 
ashes, bone meal and well-rotted cow 
manure. Three to five bud or eye divi- 
sions are considered the satisfactory 
size to purchase from the commercial 
grower. 

First Year Blooms 

Plant as soon as they are obtained, 
being careful to set the division so that 
the top of the buds will be from 142 
to two inches below the final soil grade 
after the plants are watered and have 
finished settling. If planted too deep 
you will probably get pretty foliage 
with a few or no blooms, and if too 
shallow, the buds will be exposed and 
are likely to get broken off by Old 
Shep when he serves notice on a stray 
cat or cottontail. You should expect 
blooms from three to five eye divisions 
the first season. Only seven of the 60 
varieties I planted in my garden a few 
years ago failed to bloom the first 
year. The plants made a splendid dis- 
play of flowers the third season after 
planting. 

Digging and dividing large, old peo- 
ny clumps is no easy task, as most 
gardeners have learned. If the freshly- 
dug clump is left exposed to the air 
for a while, the roots will become less 
brittle and are more easily handled 
without breaking. The soil which is 
tightly held by the roots is best re- 
moved with a stream of water from 
the hose. Do not simply cut the clump 
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in half and plant the two peonies with- 
out removing any of the old large 
roots. Such divisions depend upon the 
old roots for nourishment and sel- 
dom bloom. The clump should be cut 
into smaller divisions, usually with 
from three to five eyes, some of the 
older roots removed and the others 
shortened to about six inches. This 
method stimulates the production of 
new roots which increases the plant’s 
vigor and productiveness. A_ stout 
butcher knife and a hammer are good 
division tools. 

Established plants may be fertilized 
in early spring with a handful of bal- 
anced plant food applied in a ring 
around each plant and stirred into 
the soil. 

To Preserve Color 

Most peony flowers fade in sunlight 
and if left to open and stand in the 
sun they lose much of their delicate 
beauty. If you wish to use peonies for 
display in a flower show or as a bou- 
quet in the home, cut the flowers and 
let them open in the dark or at least 
in partial shade. Do not cut stems so 
long that all of the leaves are taken 
with the stalk. This would tend to 
weaken the plant. 

Peonies which are properly planted 
and maintained are seldom bothered 
by diseases. The foliage is hardly ever 
attacked by insect pests in this region. 
Plants should be carefully watched 
and if any disease occurs the affected 
parts should be removed and burned. 


Root knot, leaf spot and botrytis | 


blight are the three most common ail- 


ments. Root knot can be avoided by | 
planting clean, healthy divisions in | 


disease-free soil. New plants should 
not be set in an old bed where root 
knot has occurred. If the plants are 
properly spaced, very little damage is 
done by leaf spot. 

Botrytis blight is likely to be the 
most serious peony disease. It affects 


stems, buds and leaves. Young stalks | 


in early spring suddenly wilt and fall 


over, and young buds turn black and | 


dry up. Later on, larger buds which 
become infected turn brown and fail 
to open up. For control, remove and 
destroy all infected parts as soon as 
they appear.. Cut off all tops near the 
crowns in the fall and burn. If severe 
infestation has occurred before, re- 
move the upper two inches of soil 
around the plants and replace with 
fresh disease-free soil. 

Also as a preventive measure in 

(Please turn page §) 
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SPIRAEA 
nitric 
Swan Lake 


onderful things happen... 
«-» WHEN YOU PLAN WITH A WAYSIDE CATALOG 


If you like the newest and best in horticulture, prepare to lose 
your heart to Wayside’s colorful, 130 page Fall Catalog. It un- 
fetters the imagination and brings you a refreshing new experi- 
ence in sheer gardening pleasure. Among the more than 1300 
magnificent garden subjects of unequalled quality and beauty, 
you will find much to send your spirits soaring. . . . Superb new 
roses, exotic lilies, new shrubs, rare new bulbs and hardy “‘Peds- 


greed” plants. 


Some outstanding subjects for the Garden 


SPIRAEA, Trilobata, Swan Lake. A rare and 
lovely Spiraea, most beautiful of the white 
spring flowering shrubs. We predict that millions 


| will be used because it is just perfect for the new 


low type architecture of the modern home. Never 
grows over 3 to 4 ft. tall and is completely cov- 
ered with unbelievable masses of white flower 
clusters that mingle with the stunning dark green 
leaves. A splendid, profusely blooming shrub for 
the small garden. 


New CORYLUS, Contorta. This rare and ex- 
citing new shrub will be the conversation piece 
of your garden all year round. Its curiously 
twisted, turned and almost corkscrew-like 
branches create an unusually lovely effect against 
the snow in winter. Often referred to as the 
“Harry Lauder’s Walking Stick Bush’ because 
of its striking resemblance to one of Harry's 
famous canes. Slow growing and easily cared for, 
it does well in sun or shade. Height about 7 ft. 


FRAGRANT 
SNOWBALL 


Plant Pat. 
#776. 


217 MENTOR AVE. 


Wayside 


VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum 


Finest new flowering shrub 
offered in 50 years 


CORYLUS 


Contorta 


New VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum. Splendid new 
English introduction won highest honors at London’s 
famed Royal Horticultural Show. It is a beautiful and 
very fragrant version of the ever-popular Snowball. 
Large, 6-inch clusters of dazzling white flowers bloom 
lavishly on handsome, 6 ft. plants. Requires no care 
and is hardy at below zero temperatures. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To secure your copy, please enclose 50¢, coin oF 
stamps to cover postage and handling costs of this 
heavy book. No other catalog in America can match 
Wayside’s complete selection of ever 1300 worthwhile 
new shrubs, prize roses, rare bulbs, exotic lilies and 
hardy plants. 130 pages, with hundreds of true color 
illustrations and helpful cultural directions. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Gardens 
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; £3, DWARF 
aay FRUIT 
TREES 


Ideal for home gardens, require little space, full 
sized fruit, begin fruiting 2nd or 3rd year after 
planting. 


SPECIAL DWARF OFFER 


1 Dwarf Red Delicious apple 
1 Dwarf Yellow Delicious apple 
1 Dwarf North Star cherry 


2 yr. 3-4’ trees $895 postpaid 


All 3 


We replace free any stock that fails te grow. 
Miller's catalog features best fruits for home 
gardens. New Interlaken Seediess grape, dwarf 
fruit trees, nut trees, blueberries, standard fruit 
trees and new berries. Write for free copy. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
575 W. LAKE RD. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


CATCH 'EM go 


AND UNHURT! ~~ —__. 


seve 


AMAZING 
HAVAHART TRAP 
CATCHES MORE 


a. EASY TO USE! 


Humane HAVAHART Trap captures animals alive— 
without any damage to them, to you, to your children! 

Takes raiding rats, rabbits, squirrels, skunks, weasels, 

mink, coons, etc. Straying pets and poultry released 
unburt. Fully guaranteed. Easy to set—open ends give 
animal confidence. No jaws or springs to break. Rust- 
proof. Sizes for all needs. Send today for ———_ FREE 
36-page booklet on trapping secrets (price list included). 
HAVAHART, 205.3 Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 


Duteh 
IRIS 


10¢ 


Beautiful Orchid-Like 
Flowers—3 Exquisite Colors 


(Offer Limited — One to a Family) 


6 


You'll marvel how closely these gorgeous 
Dutch Iris resemble expensive orchids. 
Make wonderful corsages, bouquets and 
arrangements. You receive 2 bulbs each of 
blue, white, and golden yellow. 


IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 


We import them direct from Holland. 
They are the finest variety—ordinarily sell 
for 3 to 4 times as much. Send for yours 
now! Will be shipped direct to you at 


proper planting time. 
FR L E: Full color Fall Planting Guide illustrat- 

* ing many beautiful tulips and other 
Spring-flowering bulbs; roses; perennials and house 
plonts. Write to: 


EARL MAY SEED CO. 
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71303 Elm St. 
Shenandoah, lowa 





(Continued from page 13) 
the spring, spray the young shoots as 
soon as they appear, with Bordeaux 
mixture 2-2-50 or apply copper- -lime 
dust. Two or three successive sprays 
should follow at weekly intervals. 
Copper-lime dust is usually a mixture 
of 80 per cent by weight of hydrated 
lime and 20 per cent monohydrated 
copper sulphate. It can be mixed at 
home or bought already prepared. The 
plants should be wet when the dust 
is applied. 
e 

Keep up cultivating and weeding 

in the flower border and vegetable 


_ garden and do not permit crabgrass 


and foxtail to work the final squeeze 
play on your favorite garden players. 

Shrubs and trees may now receive 
their final cultivation of the year. Soil 
in shrub beds which is left in a rather 
rough condition will absorb more wa- 
ter and catch more leaves for winter 
mulch than if the bed is cultivated 
and then raked down to a smooth 
surface. 

Evergreens may be planted now, 
preferably just as soon as the sum- 
mer’s heat is broken by a good fall 
rain which properly conditions the soil 
for the balling and planting opera- 
tions. Shrubs, although in full leaf, 
may be successfully moved now if they 
are clumped out, handled quickly, 
and kept well-watered until heavy 
frosts occur. In fact, shrubs moved 
early in this manner will make exten- 
sive fall root growth and usually be 
ahead of dormant bare-root planting 
done in November. For upright juni- 
pers, use Canaert, Keteleer, Burk, Hill 
Dundee, Silver and Schott. For spread- 
ing, medium height, in sun or shade 
use Pfitzer juniper. For globe-shaped 
junipers use Virginia globe or Chinese 
globe. For low-spreading junipers use 
Andorra, Waukegan, Sargent, Bar 
Harbor and Jap-garden. 

Do not prune spring flowering 
shrubs this late in the season, as the 
flower buds already formed for next 
spring’s bloom will be removed and 
lost. Late pruning will usually stim- 
ulate the production ef new tender 
growth which is likely to be winter 
killed. Of course it is frequently nec- 
essary to sacrifice bloom in order to 
thin out and lower shrubs which have 
grown completely out of bounds. 

Formal hedges of ‘Amoor River 
North’ privet, and barberry, should 
receive their final trimmings for the 
year. New growth produced from now 


on until frost should be sufficiently 
well-ripened to resist winter killing. 

Unless the junipers and arbor-vitae 
are straggly and far out of bounds, 
delay trimming until next spring, since 
insufficient new growth will be made 
this fall to cover the brown cut ends. 
If it is necessary to relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat, use the hand shears 
and make careful individual cuts in- 
stead of giving the trees a “butch” 
with a pair of hedge shears. 


Fall Planting, 
Pruning, Watering 


It’s TOO BAD 
that more gar- 
deners don't 
realize the value 
of fall planting. 
All too many feel 
that they must 
wait until sprine. 
Actually, in most 
parts of the Mid- 
west where we 
have hot and often dry summers that 
start surprisingly early in the spring, 
fall planting is usually more satisfac- 
tory than spring planting. 

In the fall the ground is usually in 
better physical condition to be worked 
even though it may be a little bit dry. 
You are not so hampered by rain or 
wet ground, nor do you have the pres- 
sure of the many things that must be 
done in the spring. In addition to this. 
the average nursery is not as rushed 
and has more time to dig and deliver 
your plants. 

Since the plants are going into dor- 
mancy you don’t have the worry as 
you do in the spring that they are 
going to start growing in the packages 
if the plants have been shipped by 
mail, express, or freight. Another often 
overlooked advantage is the fact that 
anything that you buy in the fall has 
been freshly dug and not stored over 
winter in cold storage. 

Although stored trees and shrubs 
are satisfactory, you will get quicker 
root action and often quicker growth 
from those that are freshly dug and 
replanted immediately. There is al- 
ways an advantage, of course, in buy- 
ing close to home where the plants 
can be dug and taken home in your 


St 


For the 

eastern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio State University 
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car and replanted the same day. Let’s 
hope that you don’t have the habit of 
saying “I’m tired today, I'll do it to- 
morrow.” Every day, every hour, a 
plant is out of the ground, it will take 
it that much longer to recover from 
the shock of transplanting. 

A few plants are best planted in 
the spring. This group includes cer- 
tain trees such as redbud, flowering 
dogwood, white birch, cherry and 
flowering cherry, peach and flower- 
ing peach, and all of the magnolias 
including the tulip tree and cucumber 
tree. 

For the absolute novice gardener, 
you of course don’t plant tender bulbs 
like gladiolus, dahlias, tuberoses, and 
things of that sort in the fall. On the 
other hand it is an absolute must that 
spring blooming bulbs, including tu- 
lips, daffodils, squills, crocuses, grape 
hyacinths, winter aconites, fritillarias, 
and snow drops be fall planted. Al- 
though lilies can be planted in the 
spring, all of the bulb growers dig 
them in the fall so they are in far 
better condition. And since lily bulbs 
are rather perishable, the sooner you 
get them into the ground after they 


This unretouched photograph is typical 
of thousands of Henry Field Hybrid Elms 
now growing throughout the United States. 


have been dug, the better. Granted 
those mummies you buy from the 


chain stores in the spring may be alive 
and growing, you get so much more 
for your money from fall planted lilies. 


Give Wind Protection 

One caution against fall planting 
concerns woody plants such as trees, 
shrubs, and evergreens that are plant- 
ed in a very windy location. It may 
be necessary to furnish a windbreak 
of burlap or building paper to pre- 
vent wind from drying them out over 
winter, especially when the ground is 
frozen. 

Late summer and fall is by far the 
best time to plant or transplant peo- 
nies. Irises can be planted in early 
fall and may give some bloom the 
following year. 

Fall sown lawns are much better 
than spring sown ones, provided there 
is enough moisture in the soil to per- 
mit germination and growth. One im- 
portant point is to allow adequate 
time, possibly: two months, between 
the time you sow and when you ex- 
pect the ground to freeze. The big 
advantage of fall sown lawns is that 
the grass seeds germinate and grow, 
but weed seeds do not. This gives a 
weed free lawn. We always hope that 


(Please turn page 6) 


FALL is the Best Time to Plant 


Henry Field’s HYBRID ELM 


Fastest Growing 


Tree i in the U. S. A. 


Often Grows 8 to 14 ft. per Year ee 


If you want shade in a hurry, yet 
want a tree that is hardy, long-lived 
and hard-wooded, Henry Field’s Hybrid 
Elm is the tree for you. It grows 
faster than any other tree in the United 
States, bar none—even faster than the 
soft-wooded, short-lived poplar. It com- 
bines the permanence and beauty of 
the American Elm with the rapid 
growth of the Chinese Elm; has all the 
good points of both, but none of 
the bad. 


Extra Hardy—Grows Anywhere 

Henry Field’s Hybrid Elm thrives in 
any type soil, and keeps right on grow- 
ing in weather hot or cold, wet or dry. 
The leaves are large and dark green; 
the branches straight and strong, with 
great resistance to breakage from high 
winds, ice, and snow. 


15-Year Health Record 

And apparently Henry Field's 
Hybrid Elm is immune to elm 
diseases. We have sold several 
hundred thousand during the past 
fifteen years, and to date know of 
not one case of loss from the elm 
diseases. 


Park Commissions Approve 
Many city park commissions that 
have prohibited planting of vul- 
nerable common elms enthusias- 
tically approve this variety. 


Susan was 3 when this Henry Field Hy- 
brid Elm was planted. When she was 5; 
the tree was over 25 feet tall! 


Fall Planting Ideal 


We have found fall the best time to 
plant this Hybrid Elm because roots 
get well established before hot, dry 
summer. Sorry, only 6 trees per 
customer due to limited stocks. 
Order yours now. 

4 to 5-foot size, $3.39 each, 

postpaid to your door. 


peseses “For Over 60 Years” 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery Co., 


7859 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa. 


Please send me Henry Field Hybrid Elms, 
4 to 5-ft. size, at $3.39 each postpaid to my door. 


1 enclose $. 


NAME 
ST. or RT. 


EE ee 


(Trees shipped at proper planting time; backed 
by our regular money-back catalog guarantee. 
Catalog No. A4234N) 
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in the spring the new turf will be 
dense enough to tend to smother out 
the weed seedlings. 

Broadleaf evergreens such as the 
Oregon grapeholly (Mahonia), box- 
wood, holly, Japanese holly, Japanese 
spurge, English ivy, and (if the soil 
is acid) rhododendrons, mountain 
laurel, leucothoe, and pieris, should 
be planted during early fall so that 
they can become at least partially es- 
tablished before the ground freezes. 

Coniferous evergreens including the 
pines, spruces, firs, yews, hemlocks, ar- 
bor-vitaes, and others, can be planted 
any time from early fall until the 
ground freezes, Again, if there is much 
wind the earlier they are planted the 
better. 


Roses Come Later 


Except in very severe climates many 
rose growers like to plant roses in the 
late fall. The plants are not normally 
dug by nurseries until their wood is 
hardened and mature. They are not 
usually offered for sale or shipped, 
therefore, before late November. Prop- 
erly planted and mounded six inches 
high with peat moss or similar material 
—or if you are old fashioned, with 
soil—cut back to this mound they 
should come through winter nicely. 

Potted roses, of course, can be 
planted any time during the fall. 

One precaution in fall as well as 
spring planting is not to plant in a 
place that will be under water or 
very wet during winter and spring. 
If there is any doubt about drainage, 
the installation of agricultural drain 
tiles 18 inches deep, with lines 25 feet 
apart to carry water off to a lower 
level, will more than pay its cost in 
plants saved. 

Hardy perennials can be fall plant- 
ed, preferably at least six weeks be- 
fore the ground freezes to give them a 
chance to become rooted so they will 
not heave out of the ground. A mulch 
of evergreen branches, corn stalks or 
similar material will lessen heaving. 

One phase of fall gardening often 
overlooked is sowing of hardy annual 
seeds in September so that the seed- 
lings may come up and live over 
winter. Some of those which may be 
sown where they are to bloom are 
California poppy, cornflower (Cen- 
taurea cyanus), love-in-a-mist (Ni- 
gella), Shirley poppy, or any others 
that normally self sow in your locality. 
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This will vary according to the se- 
verity of your winter. 


Seed Planting 

Another phase of fall planting 
often not appreciated is the sowing 
of seeds of hardy perennials and hardy 
annuals, preferably in a cold frame 
in late November. Under these condi- 
tions they will not germinate until 
spring, but you will have so much 
more time. Why not use Thanksgiv- 
ing to do it? 

The seeds of all herbaceous and 
all woody plants, most of which must 
have a low temperature treatment 
over winter, can be sown during No- 
vember or early December for spring 
germination. These include flowering 
dogwood, privet, cotoneaster, golden- 
rain tree, cork tree, Washington thorn, 
bitter sweet, Russian olive, magnolia, 
and hundreds of others. But it is neces- 
sary to remove the pulp before sow- 
ing the seeds or the germination may 
be delayed a year. Any of the viburn- 
ums may be sown, but quite often 
they will take another whole year 
before they germinate. 

Watering may be necessary. If there 
is not ample moisture in the soil, ap- 
ply the equivalent of one inch of rain- 
fall per week as long as the plants 
are growing or possibly half that much 
after the leaves have dropped. This is 
particularly important with evergreens 
and broadleaf evergreens as well as 
herbaceous perennials. 

Fall planting, like spring planting, 
calls for proper soil preparation. This 
means the incorporation of ample or- 
ganic matter and complete commer- 
cial fertilizer thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. It is far better to mix these 
materials with the soil than to kid 
yourself but not the plant by just 
putting a little layer in the bottom 
of the hole. And while we are men- 
tioning fertilizing, it’s a good idea to 
fertilize your lawn early this fall with 
a complete fertilizer such as a 4-12-4, 
5-10-5, 6-10-4 to pep up the grass 
now that the weeds are not growing. 


Make Use of Compost 

Fall planting calls for the use of 
compost. All of the material that was 
put on the pile up through May and 
possibly even through June will be 
sufficiently decomposed; with very lit- 
tle effort it will break up in shoveling 
and spading so it can be mixed with 
the soil. It does not have to be fine 
powder. You are getting far more for 


your money by using the coarser ma- 
terial. My own compost pile made up 
largely of oak leaves, many of them 
put in the pile during April and May, 
will be used down to the last drop 
before the new leaves are put on the 
pile this fall. Every new flower bed 
receives an inch layer plus a complete 
fertilizer to be spaded in as deep as 
I can spade, another inch layer, a sec- 
ond spading; another layer possibly a 
half an inch, a third spading. By then 
you don’t even need a trowel, al- 
though it’s hard on finger nails. 


Cool Weather 
Roses, Lawns, Compost 


SEPTEMBER is 
that glorious 
month in the 
South of Mid- 
America that 
heralds the ap- 
proach of cooler 
weather. The 
days grow short- 
er and the nights 
grow cooler — 
and both garden and gardener take 
a new lease on life. September might 
be dubbed appreciation month — a 
chance to observe and get full satis- 
faction from the efforts of all the gar- 
den projects. By watching the growth 
of certain plants and the lack of it 
in others, the wise gardener can easily 
plan for corrections next season. 

Garden Sanitation—This all-impor- 
tant job should precede all other fall 
garden activities. Following the vaca- 
tion period, many garden plants need 
to be groomed. Remove all dead 
foliage and old blooms from the plants 
or from the bed areas. This clean-up 
is necessary to eliminate diseases and 
remove hiding places that might har- 
bor harmful insects. With the ap- 
proach of fall, insects will be search- 
ing for winter homes and places to 
lay their eggs. A wise gardener gets 
rid of such places of refuge for these 
pesky critters! Following the clean-up, 
dust the base of the plants with sul- 
fur or a fungicide to insure the gar- 
den being “tucked in” for winter in 
a clean and healthful condition. 

Compost Piles—Much of the gar- 
den litter removed in the fall makes 
good raw material for the compost 
pile. The leaves will soon begin to 
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For the 
southern states 
of Mid-America 


y 
Robert H. Rucker 
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Technological College 
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WORLD wor bogg BULBS 


TULIPS « MADONNA LILIES « IRIS « DAFFODILS « HYACINTHS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


You can make your Spring flower garden the envy of your neighborhood 
with these world-famous Kellogg flowers. Selected for this Big 5 Star Fall 
Sale are the most popular varieties of the early blooming Spring and Summer 
flowers. Starting with the earliest blooming daffodils they will give you a mag- 
nificent floral display right thru to the first of July. Each flower is the outstanding 
beauty of its specie. Each bulb is large and healthy. And, at these amazing low 
prices, they are the finest values we have offered in many years. Now is the time 
for Fall planting, so get your order in the mail today! Use the coupon below for 
ordering bulbs or our Free Fall and Spring Catalogs. 


1* RED EMPEROR TULIPS 


(WORLD'S LARGEST) 
Most popular of all Tulips and earliest to flower. 
Their giant blooms are a dazzling vermilion red 
color with black in the base . . . open up to 9” 
across ... have exceptionally sturdy stems about 
15” high. Massed in beds, grouped in the garden, 
or used for borders, they create unusual excite- 
ment. Plant by the hundreds for spectacular effect! 


5 for $1.00, 10 for $1.89 Postpaid 


OLLECTION 2F — 20 All Color Tulips making a 
beautiful splash of color in your garden, plus five 
Red Emperor Tulips—only $1.98 Postpaid. 


PLANTING 


COUPON 
TODAY! 


SOLD WITH Kellogg's MONEY-BACK OR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE City 


Mc 


2* MADONNA LILIES 


Exquisite pure white, fragrant flowers with 
strong stems 3 to 4 feet high. Easy to 
grow .. . thrive in almost any soil and 
location. Plant 4” to 6” deep in early Fall. 
They'll be the loveliest spot in your garden 
during late June or early July. 


3 for $1.79 Postpaid 


3* DUTCH IRIS 


A low growing bulbous Iris that multi- 
plies rapidly year after year! Large, deli- 
cate blooms are carried on strong stems. 
Ideal for cutting! Fascinating colors range 
from white through yellow, from blue to 
violet and deep orchid-like purple. Plant 
4” to 5” deep in early October. 


25 for $1.25, 50 for $2.25 Postpaid 


4* KING ALFRED DAFFODIL 


This giant, golden-yellow, trumpet is 
the world’s most popular Daffodil! 
Trumpet measures 2,” in diameter 
. ++ Pperianth proportionately large... 
segments gracefully twisted and frilled. 
Has long stems .. . is extremely vigor- 
ous ... doubles in number each year. 
One- of the earliest to flower. 


5 for 95c, 10 for $1.79 Postpaid 


5* HYACINTHS 


One of the finest flowers for outdoor 
bedding and one of the first to appear 
in the Spring. Their bright, crystal- 
clear colors, beauty of form, and de- 
lightful fragrance appeal to every 
flower lover. Plant 4” deep in beds, 
clusters, borders. Selection includes 
best varieties in each color of reds, 
blues, pinks, white and yellow. 


5 for $1.09, 10 for $2.09 Postpd. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


Please ship postpaid at once, for early Fall planting, the various selections 

of Flower Bulbs that | have checked below. Payment is enclosed. (Note: 

Stamps are not acceptable. Michigan orders add 3% State Sales Tax.) 
() 5 Red Emperor Tulips $1.00 [) 10 Red Emperor Tulips $1.89 


i at) 
NOW — 


Wr 


(] 25 Dutch Iris $1.25 

(#5 King Alfred Daffodils 95¢ 
(#5 Hyacinths $1.09 

C) 3 Madonna Lilies $1.79 
(CO Fall Catalog FREE 


Please print NAME 
Address__ 


Zone 


(] 50 Dutch Iris $2.25 

LC] 10 King Alfred Daffodils $1.79 
() 10 Hyacinths $2.09 

) Collection 2F 25 Tulips $1.98 
(_] 1958 Spring Catalog FREE 








Lilacs...everybody’s favorites 


MANY FOLKS THINK of the lilac as 
being an all-American shrub because 
it is grown in every state. 


There are many reasons why it is 
so popular. First, it is easy to grow. 
It is not at all fussy as to type of 
soil, and it thrives in either full sun 
or partial shade. After it has become 
established, it requires but little care 
and will grow and bloom for genera- 
tions. 


Another reason is its great versa- 
tility. It makes a magnificent indi- 
vidual specimen plant, goes well in a 
shrub border and is excellent in a tall 
flowering screen. Of course, the most 
noticeable reason why a lilac is so 
popular is its lovely fragrant flower. 
A few plants in full bloom in early 
spring perfume an entire neighbor- 
hood; or just a few flowers brought 
indoors will add a sweetness to the 
entire home. 


Lilacs may be planted successfully 
either in early spring or in the fall. 
When you plant them, be sure to give 
them plenty of room as they will make 
a rather large shrub six to eight feet 
tall and nearly six feet across. If you 
plant them too close together, they 
will tend to be tall and rangy and will 
not develop into a neat compact 
shrub. Most varieties begin blooming 
the second or third year after plant- 
ing and within a few years produce a 
gorgeous shrub covered with lovely 
flowers in early spring. 


There are many hundreds of va- 
rieties of lilacs, all of them beautiful, 
but some which we feel are better 
than others. A few of the varieties 
considered to be outstanding are 
named here. These varieties are in 
commercial production, and are avail- 
able for purchase from your nursery. 

Colors of lilac flowers range from 


by L. R. Sjulin, lowa 


pure white to deep violet, with shades 
of pink, lilac, lavender, blue and red. 
All of the colors are rich and pleas- 
ing; yet they blend together beauti- 
fully. This means that you can mix 
varieties in shrub plantings without 
worrying about color conflict. Two or 
three of the finest varieties in each 
color class are listed below. 
White Kinds 

In white lilacs, there are two su- 
perlative single type flowers, “Vestale’ 
and ‘Mont Blanc.’ Both are wonderful 
with their pure white flowers and 
large full trusses. In the double type, 
‘Ellen Wilmott’ and ‘Edith Cavell’ are 
highly recommended. 

The Pink Class 

Many varieties of lilacs are classed 
as pink, but very few have a true 
pink color. ‘Coral’ and ‘Romeo’ are 
two new kinds from Canada that seem 
to be much better than ‘Lucie Baltet’ 
which is no doubt the most popular 
and best known of all of the older pink 
varieties. ‘Coral’ and ‘Romeo’ both 
have true pink flowers with no trace 
of lilac or magenta. They do, however, 
make a larger bush than the regular 
lilacs, so give them two or three extra 
feet of room so they will develop into 
large fine specimens. They are new 
and very scarce. 

Blue Flowered Kinds 

Blue flowered shrubs are not very 
plentiful, but there are many out- 
standing lilacs in this color range. 
‘President Lincoln’ is probably the 
clearest, purest blue of all the singles. 
But a new variety, ‘Mme. Charles 
Souchet,’ which blooms very young 
and profusely may prove to be the 
finest of all blue lilacs. The bush is 
so covered with flowers that one can 
hardly see the foliage. We rate it as 
one of the greatest lilacs, and when 
enough plants are available we feel 


sure that it will become the most 
popular blue variety. If you want the 
double form there are two good_blues, 
‘Oliver de Serres’ and ‘Ami Schott.’ 
The former is considered by many 
authorities to be the best of the dou- 
ble blue varieties. ‘President Grevy’ is 
one of the older and still popular va- 
rieties but either of the above kinds is 
considered to be much improved both 
in color and in the number of flowers 
produced. 


Lilac Shades 


Lilacs come in many shades of lilac, 
lavender and magenta. Some of the 
greatest lilacs are in these color classes. 
Listed are just a few that are consid- 
ered the best. One of the outstanding 
double flowering lilac colored varie- 
ties is “Victor Lemoine.’ Mr. Lemoine, 
who created so many great lilacs, 
named this fine variety after himself. 
Another top-notch double of this color 
is ‘President Falliers.’ It is.a little more 
orchid in color than ‘Victor Lemoine,’ 
and is equally free blooming. Other 
outstanding double varieties are ‘Kath- 
erine Havemeyer’ and ‘Mme. Antoine 
Buchner.’ The latter is lavender pink 
in color and thrives and blooms beau- 
tifully wherever it is planted. 

Mr. Clyde Heard of Des Moines, 
Iowa, one of the best lilac authorities 
in the Midwest, considers ‘Charm’ and 
‘Glory’ as two of the best new single 
varieties. ‘Charm’ is an enchanting 
pink-lavender while ‘Glory’ runs to the 
magenta shading. As soon as enough 
plants are available, both of these va- 
rieties will become very popular. 

Any selection of the best lilacs 
should certainly include ‘Capitaine 
Baltet.’ It is such a prolific bloomer 
that the huge panicles completely cov- 
er the plant. It blooms very young. 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Scilla camponulata variety ‘Blue Excelsior’ 


Crocus ‘Golden Yellow’ 


Scilla 


sibirica 


Tulipa dasystemon (Also listed as T. tarda). An early blooming 
dwarf species. 


Narcissus ‘Thalia’ 


Fairy sceptres, white grape 
hyacinths. 
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Jhe Little Bu 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, | isnour, 


A SELECTED PLANTING of the little 
spring-blooming bulb flowers can be 
most rewarding to a winter-weary 
gardener. Many of these can only be 
planted at this season of the year. 

In referring to them, the term 
“bulb” is used whether they have true 
bulbs, corms, tubers, rhizomes or sim- 
ilar forms of underground “pantries.” 
Our thoughts are not likely to dwell 
on their root structure after they are 
once planted—we dream rather of 
the blossoms that will come as surely 
as the spring. Mild temperatures serve 
as an alarm clock to these easily 
awakened babies—some of the most 
daring frolic with old man winter by 
opening buds during melting snow 
weather. 

The first to bloom will be the ones 
in the warmest locations which are 
usually those that have the comfort- 
ing warmth of a south foundation at 
their backs. The rock garden should 
contain a number of different kinds. 
Because they are small it is best to 
plant them in sizable groups for a 
handsome display. They sparkle in 
front of low growing evergreens. Plant 
them along frequently traveled garden 
paths or where they may be viewed 
from warm windows on days the 
weather is too unpleasant for garden 
rambling and sight-seeing. 

The little snowdrops, Galanthus ni- 
valis, are always in a hurry to tell us 
that spring is coming. The green- 
spotted, pendant, white blossoms grow 
on three to four inch stems, sometimes 
taller. They nod encouragingly to us 
before the frost is out of the ground. 
Plant them about three inches deep 
in rich loam. Their cheerful demeanor 
brightens a shady path or brings light 
to shadows at the edges of shrubs. 
A double form, G. nivalis flore pleno, 
is available. 

The snowflake, Leucojum aestivum, 
grows taller, 12 to 14 inches high, 
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with blossoms that lift one’s spirits in 
April or May. Stems of its green- 
tipped snowy bells cut well. Set the 
bulbs four to five inches deep in good 
garden soil, spacing them six to eight 
inches apart in sun or part shade. 

The secret in succeeding with the 
winter aconite (Eranthus hyemalis) 
may be in getting the tubers back into 
the soil as soon as possible after dig- 
ging. The tubers are like small, un- 
even little pebbles, and deteriorate 
quickly in storage. Yellow blossoms 
with frilly ruffs nestle directly on top 
of the leaves. They take the spotlight 
early, usually before the crocuses 
open. They grow only three inches 
high and may be planted in shade or 
sun, 


Crocuses a “Must” 


An early spring garden without 
crocuses is like a child’s birthday with- 
out a festive cake—nothing special— 
just another day—just another spring. 
Crocuses are among the most reliable 
of the small early spring flowering 
bulbs. Corms are relatively inexpen- 
sive, easily obtainable (listed in every 
fall bulb catalog), with a choice of 
selections. Cut the flowers in bud 
before the bees have a chance to 
pollinate them and they stay fresh for 
days in a vase. The winter-flowering 
species crocuses bloom at about the 
same time as the winter aconite. The 
blossoms are smaller than those on 
the Dutch crocus. Not all nurseries 
list them, but they should be more 
generally grown. They come in all 
the crocus colors, but yellow and white 
predominate. The large Dutch croc- 
uses are listed by color—mauve, blue, 
striped, white, purple, yellow—or by 
name such as dark lilac ‘Early Perfec- 
tion,’ porcelain blue ‘Enchantress,’ the 
pure white ‘Snow Storm,’ and others. 
Plant them in sun or shade. 


The young corms grow above the 
mother corm which spends its strength 
in a season’s growth of leaves and 
blossoms. Roots pull the new corms 
down to their proper soil depth. When 
seeds form, the seed vessel in its early 
stages is nowhere to be seen for it is 
under the soil. A little later it is 
pushed above ground by a lengthen- 
ing stalk to ripen in the sun and air. 
Small clumps soon become colonies— 
assuring more blossoms for future 
springs. 

The brightest blue in our gardens 
in early spring is due to the thought- 
fulness of an observing plantsman 
who brought Scilla stberica, the early 
flowering squill, from cold Siberia 
more than a hundred years ago. Un- 
daunted by changing weather with 
raw winds, cold rains or late snows, 
the winsome blossoms brighten any 
spot when they are carefully planted. 
Dozens and dozens of the bulbs should 
be set in sun or shade. They increase 
nicely by offsets and set seeds freely. 
The lazy stems let the pods rest on 
the ground. When they have ripened 
they will spill from the pod. It will 
only be necessary to cover the round 
shining seeds with a bit of soil, and 
they're planted. A white form, S. 
sibirica alba, more delicate in growth 
habits, is available from Dutch grow- 
ers. 

Chionodoxa, which in Greek means 
“glory of the snow,” is similar to the 
scilla and has been known almost as 
long. Several of the blue-flowered va- 
rieties have snow-white centers. Bulb 
specialists offer white, rose, and pink 
varieties also. In their native homes 
in the mountains of Crete and Asia 
Minor, the starry blossoms open in 
profusion amid the melting snow. 
They are very hardy and increase 
pleasingly from natural offsets. Seeds 
will self-sow if permitted to ripen. 

(Please turn to page 71) 
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A pot of six tulips blooming in cold and blustery February is more appreciated than hundreds blooming 
outside in May. They have been forced by proper handling during late fall and winter. 
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For February's Flowers— 


Forcing Bulbs 


LATE SUMMER is the time of blue 
skies, russets, golds and reds, dreamy 
hazy, lazy air. How can we remember 
at such a time next February’s drab, 
sunless, short days—flowerless days, 
too—unless we prepare ahead for a 
window bulb garden? Perhaps the 
glory of autumn steals our foresight, 
so make a note on your October gar- 
den calendar “Bulb forcing time.” 
And start planning now for a window 
of red tulips rising from blue-green 
leaves, golden daffodils drinking in the 
distant sunlight, and fragrant hya- 
cinths, white, pink and many shades 
of blue. 

For a number of years I tried varied 
methods of bulb forcing, gained by 
hearsay and bits of information 
gleaned from seed catalogues and 
other sources, only to be disappointed 
when the hour of promised fulfill- 
ment arrived. A course in “Bulb Forc- 
ing for Beginners” offered in October 
by the Missouri Botanical Garden in 
St. Louis was the answer to long 
sought know-how. The next February 
was a resplendent month in our house, 
a pot of six pale blue hyacinths on the 
hall table, darker blue spikes rising 
from hyacinth glasses in the windows, 
red and yellow ‘Keizerskroon’ tulips 
and tall-stemmed, golden daffodils in 
the sunroom, ‘Paper White’ and ‘Feb- 
ruary Gold’ narcissus perfuming the 
rooms from their pastel bowls of 
pebbles. 

Perhaps our earlier failures were 
due in part to the use of inferior bulbs 
or those ill-suited to indoor culture. 
Therefore the choice of bulbs is of 
utmost importance. Select prime or 
specially prepared bulbs for forcing, 
from a reliable dealer. 
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for Indoor Bloom 


by Aphrodite J. Hofsommer, Missouri 


Hyacinths are the easiest to force 
indoors, and the most satisfying in 
their display and length of blooming. 
The French Roman Hyacinth is a 
fairly early bloomer and rewards the 
grower with more than one spike to 
the bulb. These may be started in 
late August or early September, as 
soon as available. 

The large Dutch varieties produce 
one large spike per bulb and are 
adapted either to pot or glass culture. 
They are usually on the market in 
late September and should bloom ten 
to 12 weeks after planting. The in- 
door gardener would do well to obtain 
the hyacinth bulbs prepared especially 
for forcing. They mature earlier and 
produce better flowers. They can be 
started in pots of loose, loamy soil, in 
gravel pans or hyacinth glasses—vases 
with constricted necks that hold the 
bulb above the water. Hyacinth glasses 
are made of various shades of glass, 
from very dark blue and amber to 
ice blue or clear. Placed in an east 
window when the hyacinths bloom, 
these glasses of lovely flowers bring 
cheer to the drab, wintry days. 


Tulips for Forcing 


Tulips best suited for forcing are 
the early doubles or singles. ‘Red Pitt’ 
is one of the longest lasting reds, but 
a succession of plantings of several 
varieties keeps the house ablaze with 
color over a long period of time. 

Best of daffodils are the tall, stout- 
stemmed ‘King Alfred, and ‘Insur- 
passable.’ ‘Orange Cup’ is a later 
bloomer. 

A succession of flowering bowls of 
‘Paper White, ‘February Gold,’ and 


Narcissus orientalis, or Chinese Sacred- 
Lily, may be had by planting these 
easiest to grow “tender” bulbs every 
week or so. Those started in August 
or September should mature by 
Thanksgiving, but the December and 
January pottings will bloom in three 
or four weeks, for the flower bud ma- 
tures within the bulb as time elapses. 

Soil culture of all hardy bulbs is 
essentially the same. New or well 
scrubbed and soaked “pans” (shallow 
clay pots) are used. Place a piece of 
broken pot over the hole, fill pot to 
within an inch and a half of the top 
with loose rich soil. No fertilizer is 
needed as the strength for this year’s 
blooming is already stored in the bulb. 


Cold Frame or Pit 

Place five to seven bulbs, all the 
same variety, about an inch apart on 
top of the soil, and press and twist 
them down into the loose soil until 
they are buried just above the shoul- 
der or greatest diameter. If you have 
a cold frame, the pots can be partly 
submerged in the soil, to discourage 
sow bugs from entering beneath, and 
the space between the pots filled in 
with peat moss or leaves, and leaves 
or other coarse material spread over 
all. Cover the cold frame with glass. 

Or the pots can be buried in a pit 
about 18 inches deep, after an inch 
of sand has been poured over the 
bulbs. The sand facilitates removal 
from the earth later, for it can be 
lightly brushed off the sprouted bulbs 
before bringing them in. Water well, 
whether in cold frame or trench. 

Another method of promoting root 
development is to place the potted 

(Please turn page }) 
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bulbs in a cool (55 degrees) dark base- 
ment room. Here they must be kept 
moist but not wet, watering every two 
weeks or oftener if the soil dries. Now 
is the period of strong root develop- 
ment. Until good roots have formed 
there will be no flowering. About 12 
weeks after planting, the pots can be 
brought into a cool but light room. 
Coolness now is the key to success. A 
breezeway, attic room or glassed un- 
heated sleeping porch should be an 
ideal location for this next stage of 
conditioning. Remember, your bulbs 
in the garden mature and flower in 
the spring when the weather is very 
cool and the nights chill. 

Do not place the pots in the sun- 
light. Soon the tips will become green 
and grow taller. The buds will appear 
before the leaves unfurl. 


To Draw Blooms Up 

Hyacinths may need special treat- 
ment here. If the flower stalk has a 
tendency to remain low in the plant, 
make a cone of cardboard or stiff pa- 
per, leaving a hole at the top. Place 
this over the plant at the soil level. 
The flower then reaches for the light 
and stretches up nicely. When color 
begins to show in the buds, the pots 
can be brought into the desired loca- 
tion for the fulfillment of your dreams. 
But avoid sunlight, unless you wish to 
rush the opening of the flowers for 
a special occasion. We kept our bulbs 
in bloom over a period of two weeks 
by giving them a cool night location 
and misting them with a water spray 
during the day if the house became 
too dry. 

Let us not forget the hyacinths in 
the glasses. This is our favorite meth- 
od of culture of these lovely queens 
of the spring bulbs. In the fall a bulb 
is placed over the collar of each glass 
with water barely touching the base 
of the bulb. The vase is placed in a 
cool dark area (a cold closet will do) 
until the glass is filled with long roots 
and the flower bud is just appearing. 
No nutrient is added to the water but 
it is replenished from time to time so 
that it just reaches below the bulb. 
When the bud and roots are devel- 
oped, the treatment of the glasses is 
the same as that for pot culture, even 
to the paper cone. The beauty and 
fragrance of these lovely flowers is re- 
ward, indeed, for the painstaking ef- 
fort spent. 


The ‘Paper White’ or other tender 
narcissus bulbs are a bit easier of cul- 
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ture. They can be started at the end 
of September, if available, and in suc- 
cession every two weeks or so there- 
after, in shallow glazed ceramic or 
glass bowls. Place a layer of clean 
pebbles in the bottom of the container, 
stand as many bulbs as will fit side 
to side on the gravel, water just to 
the base of the bulbs, and fill in up 
to the tips with more pebbles or gravel 
or small stained stones. A collection 
of small shells would hold the bulbs 


just as well. 


‘Paper Whites’ to Bloom 

Have you ever been disappointed 
by having your ‘Paper Whites’ sprout 
tall leaves but no flowers, and then 
just fall over from sheer weight of 
greenery? The trouble has probably 
been in the early treatment of the 
bulbs. They do not require the same 
low temperatures for development as 
the more hardy bulbs, but they must 
be kept cool though not dark. 

Place them out of doors on the 
north side of the house where they 
can remain until the nights approach 
frost temperatures, or in a screened 
porch or breezeway. Of course the 
later plantings must be kept indoors 
but cool and sunless until there is a 
mass of roots in the gravel bed. The 
buds should appear when the leaves 
are about an inch high. If the leaves 
develop rapidly, however, and the 
buds have not appeared, you are keep- 
ing them too warm. When buds and 
leaves are about three inches high, the 
bowls may be brought into the room 


CHLOROSIS IN PLANTS 


Chelate compounds used in very 
small quantities have been found 
effective in controlling lime in- 
duced chlorosis in plants. Chloro- 
sis, the loss of green coloring mat- 
ter in leaves, is usually called a 
nutritional disease, or physiologi- 
cal disorder caused by a deficiency 
or excess of one or several minor 
elements, such as iron, zinc, man- 
ganese, copper or magnesium. 
Other factors which contribute to 
chlorosis, are poor soil aeration, 
excess watering, poor drainage 
and high concentrations of cal- 
cium or sodium bicarbonates in 
the soil. 

Most chlorosis is caused by a 
lack of available iron and can 
generally be corrected by working 
iron chelates into the soil around 
the chlorotic plant. Suggested ap- 
plication rates range from two to 
three teaspoonsful for small 
shrubs and roses to % to one 
pound for large shrubs and trees. 
—H. Gleason Mattoon 


for forcing. You can almost choose the 
time of blooming by temperature con- 
trol. Sunlight will speed the develop- 
ment and the demise of the flowers, 


Lilies of the Valley 

Although not classified as a true 
bulb, lily of the valley may also be 
forced for indoor blooming in Feb- 
ruary or March. Most florists have 
“pips” that have been held in cold 
storage all winter. These may be 
planted in standard clay pots or aza- 
lea pots, as the roots are quite long. 
Often some of the lower portion of 
the roots will need to be trimmed a 
bit to fit the pot. A good loose soil 
or a mixture of sand and peat will do 
quite well for potting. The buds or 
points of the pips left about an inch 
above the soil will soon grow and 
develop leaves and flower buds at the 
same time if kept in a dark room at 
a temperature of about 50 to 60 de- 
grees for about ten to 14 days. Then 
they should be watered with warm 
water and brought into ordinary room 
temperature to flower. 


We have been fairly successful in 
digging up clumps of lilies of the val- 
ley from the garden in the fall, keep- 
ing them in a cold, dark fruit cellar, 
and watering them as necessary until 
about mid February. When the flower 
buds just show we separate the clumps 
and pot them in containers of gravel, 
place them in our fluorescent lighted 
“Green Thumb Room” in the base- 
ment until leaves and buds reach the 
same size, then bring them into the 
sunroom for enjoyment. An attractive 
container for lilies of the valley is a 
small strawberry jar, with wet sand 
just up to the first side hole, tips 
emerging from each hole, and space 
between the pips packed tightly with 
dampened sphagnum moss. Early 
treatment of this type of planting 
should be the same as the above. 


Replanting Outdoors 
After blooming, bulbs and pips may 
be allowed to dry until the leaves 
turn yellow, then planted out of doors 
for a spot of color the following 
spring. But new bulbs should always 
be obtained for the next year’s forcing. 


Perhaps I have used the word 
“cool” too often in these paragraphs, 
but experience has taught me that 
correct temperatures, the use of prime 
bulbs, and patience are the essential 
ingredients to success in this fascinat- 
ing form of indoor gardening. * 
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GUARANTEE 


We've been serving America’s Gardeners 


since 1889...and unconditionally 
arantee that our well-grown, quali 
ibs will grow—or money back in ful 
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Average 3” in circumference. 
will increase in size and 
continue to bloom for years 
into large, long-stemmed 
tulips. in glorious rainbow 
mixture of breathtaking 
beauty. 
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Huge, deep, golden yellow 
still King of them ail! 
Favorite of S cower lovers 
everywhere. You'll be ) 
thrilled with their bloom- 
ing beauty on your C] 
Spring garden! 
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A profusion of lovely shades 

.. especially effective in 
borders or beds. Exquisite 
looking and wonderfully 
fragrant blossoms! 
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Gorgeous, shell-pink tru 
pets! Choice and unusual a 
this new low price. Will ade 


a charming touch of 7 
beauty to your garden! 
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Rainbow Mixture. Universal 
favorite for lawns, borders, 
naturalizing. Unusual value in 
a truly unusually lovely 


30 ron I” 


Glowing shades of gold and 
yellow. For borders, rock- 
erles and naturalizing. Will 
multiply and bloom profusely 
ear a 


er year. Really i” 
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and versatile flower! lovely! 
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Dainty, miniature Daffodils. 
Golden yellow and fragrant. 
Perfectly hardy; excellent 
for lawn borders, rock gar- 
dens. Lovely in front of 


—- for massed C] 


GUINEA-HEN 
FLOWER 
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(Fritiliaria) Owarf - pendant, 
reddish-brown and purple 
bell-shaped flowers in curi- 
ously checkered shades. 
Hardy. Spring blooming. 


Imported from italy! Pure 
white, sweet flowers in June. 
As many as 15. flowers on a 
stem. Grow 3 to 4 feet tall. 
Lovely as cut flowers. A 
must for every garden! 


Mae 
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(Scillas) A glorious, hardy 
mixture of blue, pink and 
white flowers that bloom in 
= apring. Grand for 
naturalizing in sun or 

shade. CL) 


DUTCH TULIPS 


Selected better varieties! 
Huge flowers! Vivid colors! 
Tall Stems! Sold in PT 
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of 12 of a variety! 
PRIDE OF 
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— Bright red 
edged red 
Pure white 

golden yellow 
Lilac bl 





Enclose name and address with check, money order or C.0.D.- 
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50 imported “Heralds; 100 Imported “Heralds 
of Spring” with each} of Spring” with each 
$5 order! $9 order! 


Yes! Given absolutely FREE of extra 
charge—a glorious, unusual mixture of 
popular, hardy Spring favorites: Corn 
Lilies, Grape Hyacinths, Crocus, Dwarf 
Iris, Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Spring 
Star Flower, Chionodoxas, many others! 
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Deliciously fragrant, heav- 
enly blue Grape Hyacinths. 
Bloom in April to spread an 
early breath of beauty 
and color to your garden! 


yy 
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perenne 3 or 4 grace- 
ul, beautifully formed, 
sweetly scented double white 
blooms on each stem. Lovely 
in garden; choice cut 
flower in the home. Hardy, 
dependable; increase [J 
each year! 


SNOWDROPS | 
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(Galanthus) Dazzling white 
star-shaped flowers; often 
push-up through the snow! 
Multiply and last for 
years, Popular favorite! 
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Most exotic of all! immense, 
flame-pink flowers, splashed 
with green, Beautifully feath- 
ered and waved...a 
delight in your garden! 
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Spectacular blooms of tre 


Truly, the crown jewel 7 
of your garden! 


: Bin) s i 
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Giant flowers of fantasti 
shape and unbelievabi 

y. The giant-bioomin 
combination of gorgeous co 
oring and wavy, fringed | 
petals is breathless! 
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We take pride in offering the 
new, fare, giant-flowered 
Black Parrot Tulip... wit 
exotic flowers so unique and 
strange in appearance. 
Truly, acollector’s item! 


HARDY BULB 
MIXTURE 


50 ron I" 


Novelty naturalizing mixtu 
of Spring flowering bulb 
from Europe and Asia. So 
rare and relatively unkno' 
in U. S. Plant some throug) 
rock garden and in front ¢ 
shrubbery for a pleas- i 
ant Spring surprise! 





For postage and handling, please add 35c East of Mississippi, 50c elsewhere 





Our 


Fragrant 


Tulips 


by Bonabeth G. Brickell, Kansas 


ONE OF THE nicest phases of gar- 
dening is the special interest that may 
develop most unexpectedly. I had al- 
ways grown tulips because of their 
bright beauty and ease of culture. 
I appreciate the fact that they bloom 
ahead of weeds, bugs and drouth, then 
retire until another spring. 

Then one spring day our first 
grandson and I walked through the 
garden admiring the tulip blossoms 
which were about level with his little 
nose. Now and then he would stop 
to sniff a particular beauty. At last 
he announced, “These flowers have 
pretty colors but they don’t have 
pretty smells.” It seemed he was right. 

We finally found one with a “pretty 
smell,” ‘Alaska,’ a favorite for years. 
This lily-flowered type is a clear yel- 
low with no other color in the flower. 
The petals are long and slender and 
reflex just a little and it is so sweetly 
scented. 

Right then and there I decided to 
plant every fragrant tulip that grows. 
That may sound like a big under- 
taking but it hasn’t been, so far. 

Lily-Flowering Class 

First we added more of the lily- 
flowered tulips that are known to be 
fragrant as this class is a favorite, 
both in the garden and in the house. 
There is a bit of grace and charm 
about them that other tulips do not 
have. 

‘Ellen Willmott’ has flowers of soft 
primrose yellow on stiff stems. ‘Flor- 
estan’ is a fine scarlet with a yellow 
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‘Orange Perfection’ 


center. Its petals reflex conspicuously 
and many consider it the choicest of 
the group. ‘La Merveille’ is an orange- 
scarlet flushed old rose at the margin. 
The inside is the scarlet shade with 
a yellow center. 

The Darwins are supposed to lack 
fragrance but ‘Michelangelo,’ so 
named because it looks like something 
the famed artist might have painted, 
picked up some genes of sweet per- 
fume along the way. This tall scented 
beauty has bright pink blossoms on 
sturdy stems and lasts well in the gar- 
den or in a vase. 

The cottage group gives us several 
sweet-scented varieties. ‘Barbara’ is a 
brilliant pink, maybe cherry pink, 
with brightness over the whole flower. 
It is rated as one of the most beauti- 
ful tulips, and I like to add, is frag- 
rant, too! 

‘Arethusa, a light chrome yellow, 
was purchased because the dealer em- 
phasized that the blossoms contrast 
nicely with the green foliage. It was 
a selling point we had never read be- 
fore and it worked with us. 

‘Dido’ is a perfect flower and there 
is no argument. Some call it red, 
others pink. To us it seems a deep, 
rich pink with amber shades at the 
edge of the petals. The anthers are 
pure yellow. It is tallish and _ stiff- 
stemmed, altogether a lovely gal! 

‘Grenadier, a scarlet orange, is 
really dazzling and deserves to be 
called “one of the loveliest tulips un- 
der cultivation.” ‘Rosabella’ is more 


‘Orange Nassau’ 


‘Prince Carnival’ 
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modest, producing charming soft pink 
blossoms with petals a little darker 
through the center. A contrast is pro- 
vided by the black anthers and ivory 
white base. The petals are more point- 
ed than round. 

All Doubles Fragrant 

Double May-flowering tulips are 
rated fragrant as a group by some 
gardeners. I am not so sure. One 
about which there is no question, 
though, is ‘Grand National,’ and grand 
it is, in the softest shades of yellow 
and creamy white, giving the effect 
of a yellow peony. 

In the double early tulips we like 
‘Orange Nassau’ for bold effect as it 
is a showy reddish orange and ‘Elec- 
tra,’ called pale red or deep pink, the 
petals paler at the edge. These grow 
less than a foot tall. 

We have two fragrant parrot tulips. 
‘Orange Favorite’ is just that with 
its large flowers more triangular than 
round. The color is a true orange but 
the petals shade off to a lighter orange 
at the edge. The base is yellow and 
the anthers black, the whole a real 
beauty. ‘Orange Favorite’ has a par- 
ent, ‘Orange Kin,’ with straight pet- 
als, said to be fragrant. 

‘Parrot Wonder’ has been described 
as an old Darwin, ‘Pride of Haarlem,’ 


Lilacs 
(Continued from page 19) 
Even a two year old plant will give 
several flowers. The large single flow- 
ers are a lovely rose-lavender. Another 
rose pink variety, with perhaps the 
largest individual flowers is ‘Marechal 
Foch.’ In bud form, few varieties can 
equal it and it is also a beautiful sight 
when the flowers are completely open. 
It is usually found in every list of fine 
varieties. ‘Paul Thirion’ is a double 
rosy-lilac which is a little deeper in 
color than the above varieties and is 
also very highly rated. The flowers 
are very full and double and the 
trusses are quite neat and compact in 
form. 
Purples 

When you speak to people about 
purple lilacs, most of them think of 
the common purple lilac, Syringa vul- 
garis. This is the kind that you see 
planted throughout the United States 
in almost every farmyard and in city 
plantings. It has been of great service 
to all of those who enjoy flowering 
shrubs. But for those who are not fa- 
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all done up in parrot form. The blos- 
soms are large and instead of nodding 
they face their carmen-red petals up 
at the gardener. 


The somber, dark colors are found - 


in two fragrant breeder tulips, ‘Jessey’ 
and ‘Louis XIV.’ ‘Jessey’ is highly 
recommended whether you are seek- 
ing fragrance or not. Called a coffee- 
brown, it has reddish bronze shadings 
and a yellow base. It is tall but the 
stiff stems hold the flowers up well. 
‘Louis XIV’ is a blend of bluish pur- 
ple with golden brown shadings at 
the edge of the petals and a yellow 
star in the dull blue base. 
For Windy Places 

Our modest early singles furnish the 
most scented varieties of any group. 
As these never grow taller than 12 or 
15 inches they are especially adapted 
to gardens in areas where there are 
many windy days each spring. 

‘Bellona’ is one of the choice yel- 
lows of this group with flowers of 
good size. It responds to forcing, too, 
though I have never tried it. 

‘De Wet’ and ‘Prince Carnival’ are 
both sports of ‘Prince of Austria’ and 
both inherited its fragrance. ‘De Wet’ 
is a rich, orange shade with faint 
stippling or veining in orange scar- 
let. Some call it golden salmon. 


miliar with the new French Hybrid 
Lilacs we should point out that it is 
well worth while to dig up the old 
common purple lilacs and replace 
them with the fine new varieties. 
‘Ludwig Spaeth’ is perhaps the most 
popular of all lilacs and by far the 
most widely planted of the purples. 
Another purple which is gaining rap- 
idly in popularity is ‘Monge.’ It does 
not grow quite as tall as ‘Ludwig 
Spaeth’ but seems to be more flori- 
ferous. Even a small bush two or three 
feet tall will be completely covered 
with attractive ruby-red flowers. It is a 
more compact grower than ‘Ludwig 
Spaeth,’ making it very desirable for 
planting with the modern ranch style 
homes. There is a new purple variety, 
‘Mrs. W. E. Marshall,’ which is very 
desirable. In fact, it is rated as one of 
the finest lilacs to have been originated 
in America. Another new American 
hybrid, reddish purple in color, is 
named ‘A. M. Brand’ in memory of 
Mr. Brand, who was one of America’s 
pioneer lilac enthusiasts. Mr. Brand 
is also world famous for his peonies. 


‘Prince Carnival’ is a gay one with 
unusual markings in yellow. A clump 
of either is an eye-catcher. 

‘Prince of Austria’ itself is a fine 
orange-scarlet of excellent form and 
rugged substance. ‘Frederich Moore’ 
has a perfect goblet shape in shades 
of orange and golden buff. It is strik- 
ing in arrangements. ‘Yellow Prince’ 
is a canary yellow with scarlet shad- 
ings frequently showing up in the 
lower part of the petals. 

These make up my list. If I were a 
breeder, I would work for more of 
these sweet-scented beauties. Since I 
am not, I must study catalogs each 
year, hoping to find at least one more 
tulip listed that is fragrant. 

But, so help me, the catalog writers 
do not always list fragrance as a qual- 
ity even when it is present. I have 
read everything I can find that even 
mentions scented tulips but precious 
little it is! 

So, I continue to annoy gardeners 
at tulip time with my question, “What 
fragrant tulips have you?” The an- 
swer is always, “Fragrant tulips? Why, 
I never thought of tulip fragrance.” 

But I search on for more of these 
garden treasures that everyone should 
grow, these pretty tulips that have 
pretty “smells.” 


Darkest Violet 

In the darkest color of all lilacs, 
‘De Miribel’ is extraordinarily showy. 
The trusses are very large and the 
color is a gorgeous deep violet. Every- 
one who sees this fine variety wants it. 

New Canadian Lilacs 

Most of the above varieties we have 
mentioned are of the French hybrid 
type with a few American hybrids 
mixed in. There is also a new race of 
lilacs from Canada that blooms earlier 
and makes considerably larger shrubs. 
They should be planted eight to ten 
feet apart. Two of the best of these 
Canadian varieties are ‘Assessippi,’ a 
lilac color, and ‘Pocahontas,’ a light 
purple. Both varieties have excellent 
foliage, making the plants very attrac- 
tive even when not in full bloom. They 
are both prolific bloomers with large, 
well-formed panicles. For those of you 
who want something different in a 
lilac, the Canadian hybrids are a good 
choice. Remember that they must have 
a little more room than regular lilacs 
as they do make a larger shrub and 
need extra space to be at their best. 
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A clump of ‘Cheerfulness’ 


Daffodils albus plenus odoratus, and recurvus. 


‘Helios,’ a variety that at 
times has been first to 
bloom in our garden. 


‘Biflorus’ naturalized at “i. 
the edge of an old or- 

chard, Missouri Botanical 
Garden Arboretum. 
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by R. R. Thomasson, Missouri 


Enjoy Eight Weeks of Dattfodils 


THE DAFFODIL SEASON is, at best, 
all too short. Poets and gardeners are 
agreed on that point. But by wise se- 
lection and management, we may have 
a pageant of daffodil bloom from 
mid-March to mid-May. Good varie- 
ties are available for bloom from the 
time the first ‘February Gold’ braves 
a late snow storm until the last 
‘Recurvus’ blossoms perfume the 
balmy air of May. 

If we select only a few mid-season 
varieties, it is not the fault of the 
daffodil breeders. They have provided 
us with hundreds of varieties in a great 
range of form, color, and season of 
bloom. Some growers number their 
varieties in the order of season of 
bloom. Unfortunately, however, many 
of our American dealers omit this im- 
portant bit of information from their 
catalogs. 

Suggested here are moderately 
priced varieties that will extend the 
blooming period over a span of some 
eight weeks. We expect ‘February 
Gold’ with its cheery reflexed blossoms 
to be the first named variety to re- 
ward our patient winter waiting. The 
somewhat slender, orange-yellow 
trumpet and lemon-yellow perianth 
are a welcome sight when “winter's 
rains and ruins are over”—or about 
over. 

Bring in the Season 

Notes on the 1953 season in our 
garden remind me that a warm spell 
coaxed a few blossoms out by mid- 
March. That year ‘Peeping Tom’ and 
‘February Gold’ both opened their 
first blossoms on March 15. ‘Magnifi- 
cence,’ a yellow trumpet, is supposed 
to be the earliest, but it usually blooms 
for me slightly after ‘February Gold.’ 
Before the end of March, we had a 
galaxy of daffodils including ‘Winter 
Gold,’ ‘Le Beau,’ ‘Helios,’ ‘Moschatus,’ 
‘Odoratus, ‘Fortune,’ ‘Killigrew,’ 
‘Roxane,’ and ‘Beersheba.’ 
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‘Peeping Tom’ is an impish cyc- 
lamineus hybrid. The long, slender 
golden yellow trumpet and reflexed 
perianth give it a saucy appearance. 
‘Le Beau,’ another of the cyclamineus 
type, was in bloom three days after 
‘Peeping Tom.’ It is a delightful little 
daffodil with graceful, soft yellow, 
slightly drooping blossoms. ‘Helios’ op- 
ened on the 20th. Some authorities 
say it has been supplanted by ‘For- 
tune.’ Without questioning that ‘For- 
tune’ is better, I still like ‘Helios.’ 

The old ‘Moschatus’ (sometimes 
listed as ‘Cernuus’) has been blooming 
in English gardens for 300 years and 
is frequently found growing in great 
clumps in old gardens in this country. 
It is a charmingly quaint old white 
trumpet daffodil with the perianth 
segments draped about the trumpet 
like the white shawl of a dainty old 
lady. It gives an abundance of creamy- 
white flowers on nine-inch stems with 
bluish-green foliage. 

‘Fortune’ is one of our more popular 
early varieties coming a week or ten 
days after the first early ones. With 
its broad, overlapping, flat perianth 
of clear yellow and a large crown of 
glowing red-orange, it is excellent for 
cutting as well as for garden display. 
‘Killigrew,’ a ‘Fortune’ seedling, adds 
to the brilliant spring color pattern 
with a bright yellow perianth and an 
orange-red cup. It is a vigorous plant 
with a smooth-textured blossom. 

At about the same time as ‘Fortune,’ 
‘Roxane’ opens with a pale primrose 
trumpet that quickly changes to a 
creamy white. It is followed by ‘Beer- 
sheba’ and ‘Mount Hood.’ ‘Mount 
Hood’ is one of the better low priced 
white trumpets. It is a vigorous grow- 
er with a broad, overlapping perianth 
of pure white, and an ivory white 
trumpet. 

Mid-Season Daffodils 


As mid-season approaches, we find 


an avalanche of good, inexpensive 
daffodils coming into bloom. For 
those who like the jonquil hybrids, 
“‘Trevithian’ holds much charm. It 
produces two and sometimes three 
fragrant blossoms of deep buttercup 
yellow with a flat perianth of rounded 
petals. Add to this the fact that it 
is a vigorous grower and useful in 
almost any location—in the border, 
as a cut flower, and for naturalizing— 
and we have a daffodil that is hard to 
ignore. 

Other varieties blooming at this 
time are ‘Aranjues,’ a colorful small 
cupped variety; ‘Golden Goblet’ and 
‘Golden Perfection,’ both jonquils; 
‘Cherie,’ a newer jonquil; ‘Cragford,’ 
a tazetta; and ‘Leprechaun,’ a charm- 
ing large cupped variety from Ireland. 
It is a rather small flower with a 
lemon-gold perianth and a_ goblet- 
shaped ruby-red cup. 

Mid-season adds another group to 
our gay company of daffodils. From 
them we choose ‘Blarney,’ ‘John 
Evelyn, ‘Thalia, ‘Shot Silk,’ 
*Tenuoir.’ 

‘Thalia’ and ‘Shot Silk,’ both tri- 
andrus hybrids, are somewhat similar. 
‘Thalia,’ a bit later than ‘Shot Silk,’ 
is a general favorite. It is good any 
place it is used. A strong grower de- 
spite its dainty appearance, it does 
well naturalized, in the border, or as 
a cut flower. Both ‘Shot Silk’ and 
‘Thalia’ are effective in the rock gar- 
den. ‘Blarney’ is another Irish daf- 
fodil that I like. It is a small-cupped 
variety with a pure white satiny peri- 
anth and flat, salmon-orange crown 
rimmed with yellow. 

‘John Evelyn’ is a well known and 
popular large-cupped variety. Its ele- 
gantly frilled apricot-orange cup 
shows to advantage against the broad, 
creamy white perianth. “Tenuoir’ is a 
dainty little flower that the old Eng- 
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lish authors called the “small straw- 
colored jonquil.” The color is soft yel- 
low, the blossom quite small, and the 
stem only six or seven inches tall. 

As mid-season advances, ‘Hades’ 
and ‘Scarlet Gem’ vie for attention. 
‘Hades’ is a striking large-cupped va- 
riety of good form and _ substance, 
with a large, cherry red crown. The 
crown contrasts strikingly with the 
creamy-white perianth. 

Clusters of small yellow flowers with 
orange-scarlet cups make ‘Scarlet 
Gem’ one of the more attractive of the 
tazettas. My experience has been that 
it is not as hardy a daffodil as are 
some of the others. 

Only a little later is ‘Geranium,’ 
another of the bunch-flowered daffo- 
dils that has a place in our garden 
despite the fact that the stems are a 
bit thick and heavy for such a dainty 
gay flower. The four to six bright 
blossoms on each have pure 
white perianths and orange-scarlet 
cups. At this season ‘Goldilocks’ en- 
riches our daffodil planting with a 
lavish display of pure gold. The in- 
dividual blossoms of soft yellow 
throughout are rounded and beauti- 
fully formed on stems 12 to 14 inches 
high. 


stem 


Late-Blooming Kinds 

Toward the end of April, we have 
another group of daffodils that main- 
tain the flow of bloom replenishing 
our borders and indoor bouquets. 
Some of the lot that I like are ‘Can- 
tabile,’ “Cheerfulness,’ ‘Yellow Cheer- 
fulness,’ ‘Columbine,’ ‘Dulcimere,’ and 
‘Isola.’ 

Despite the fact that ordinarily I 
care less for doubles than for single 
varieties, I am prejudiced in favor of 
‘Cheerfulness’ and ‘Yellow Cheerful- 
ness.’ They are double tazettas. Each 
stem of ‘Cheerfulness’ carries several 
small creamy white blossoms with 
lemon-yellow centers. It is a fragrant, 
happy little flower that lives up to its 
name in every respect. The form of 
‘Yellow Cheerfulness’ is the same. 
They differ only in color. ‘Isola,’ ‘Col- 
umbine,’ and ‘Silver Salver’ are good 
small-cupped varieties. The others in 
the group, ‘Dulcimere,’ and ‘Canta- 
bile’ all belong to the poeticus group. 
‘Cantabile’ is a favorite with a frosty 
white perianth and red-rimmed green 
eye. All are good flowers. 

‘Rose of Tralee’ is a newer Irish 
daffodil belonging to the so-called 
pink group that is quite late in bloom- 
ing. I planted my first bulb last fall. 


It is described as having a long, rosy 
apricot pink crown changing to white 
as the flower ages. 

To carry the daffodil season as far 
into May as possible, we have a few 
extremely late varieties. One of the 
most dependable is the delightfully 
fragrant ‘Recurvus.’ Its fragrance, 
lateness, and general charm has made 
it a favorite for many, many years. 

‘Gracilis’ and ‘Biflorus’ are the other 
two daffodils that carry the season 
well into May. ‘Gracilis’ in our gar- 
den usually has two pleasingly fra- 
grant pale yellow flowers on each tall 
stem. My objection to it is that the 
slender stems do not hold up as well 
as we might wish. 


Naturalize Well 

‘Biflorus’ would receive scant atten- 
tion in mid-April when we have a riot 
of daffodil blossoms from which to 
choose. At the end of the season, how- 
ever, the twin, yellow-cupped white 
blossoms dating back to 16th Century 
English gardens, are welcome indeed. 
I have seen it growing in great drifts 
on a hillside among apple trees in the 
Missouri Botanical Garden at Gray 
Summit. 

There are some new varieties that 
are said to bloom along with ‘Recur- 
vus.’ The bulbs are still a bit expen- 
sive. The noted Irish breeder Guy L. 


Wilson of Broughshane, County An- 
trim, Northern Ireland, lists a new 
double poeticus, ‘Rose of May,’ at 
$1.40 a bulb and describes it as being 
sweetly scented and free of bloom, as 
well as a rapid increaser. The same 
breeder in his current catalog lists 


‘Frigid’ and ‘Reprieve’ as two other 
late daffodils. He describes ‘Frigid’ 
in these words, “a wonderfully lovely 
end-of-the-season flower blooming 
along with the last of the poets. The 
flower is of purest icy white through- 
out both perianth and crown, except 
for a most lovely, vivid emerald eye.” 
It is still priced at 70 cents a bulb. 
‘Reprieve, a small-cupped variety, 
also listed at 70 cents, blooms along 
with ‘Frigid’ and ‘Recurvus.’ It is de- 
scribed as having “a very broad, thick, 
satin smooth perianth of faintly green- 
ish ivory white” and a “small, pale, 
primrose cup, deep soft green in the 
center and frilled with cool lemon.” 

In addition to choosing varieties 
that cover a long season of bloom, we 
can do something in the way we han- 
dle them. By planting some earlier 
varieties on a protected south slope 
in a light, well drained soil, we may 
bring them into bloom a week or ten 
days earlier than might otherwise be 
expected. Likewise, by planting some 
later varieties on a north slope, or on 
the north side of a building where they 
get enough sun to bloom but not 
enough to warm them up quickly in 
the spring, we can extend the bloom- 
ing period for another ten days or so. 

Many of the varieties mentioned in 
this article may be obtained from deal- 
ers in this country. Others may be 
had from English and Irish breeders. 
An occasional one may not be listed 
in any catalog. Even so, some of these 
old varieties that have been discarded 
are well worth growing if one can find 
a start in a friend’s garden. * 


‘February Gold’ 
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Little-known facts 
about growing daffodils 


in hot climates... 


Dattodils 
Are 






by Lula Egan Quinlan, Oklahoma 


DarropiL may be a “dilly” when 
soil and climate please her, but when 
conditions are not to her liking, she 
fades out of the garden picture. 

Few gardeners expect a trumpet 
daffodil to be as soil conscious as an 
azalea, because current garden books 
fail to mention this fact. Over ten 
years ago Spurway of Michigan State 
University, who compiled “Special 
Bulletin 306, Soil Preferences of 
Plants” stated that trumpet daffodils 
thrive only in a narrow soil pH opti- 
mum range of 6.0 to 6.5. The pH 
scale is a scientific way of showing 
acidity or alkalinity. A pH of 6.0 to 
6.5 is a narrow range slightly on the 
acid side. As the trumpet daffodil 
classification also includes the small 
and large cupped kinds it takes in the 
greater number of popular daffodils. 

However the bunch flowered nar- 
cissus, N. Tazetta, of which paper- 
whites, ‘Cheerfulness’ and Poetaz hy- 
brids are representatives, is as soil 
tolerant as a zinnia, thriving within 
an optimum soil pH range of 5.5 to 
7.5—from quite acid to rather alka- 
line conditions. 

Considerable time and money will 
be saved if gardeners choose bulbs 
that will grow in their respective gar- 
dens. Aside from the pH soil factor 
(which may be learned by soil test- 
ing) common sense dictates that bulbs 
be planted in soil that is well drained 
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Soil Conscious 
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This is no sissy Ferdinand-the-Bull stuff with little boys sniffing flowers. 
This is regular littlemen stuff with Michael (left) and Richard Rystrom, 


an 


grandsons of Mrs. Lula Egan Quinlan, picking a bouquet of ‘Fortune’ 
daffodils for their mother, from Mrs. Quinlan’s cutting bed. 





and not so heavy that it will stick to 
bulbs at digging time. 
Ripen Too Soon 

Soil acidity or alkalinity is not the 
only important growth factor in daf- 
fodil culture. In the South where 
high temperatures and drouth occur 
yearly during July and August, we 
find that daffodils take on a bad be- 
havior pattern unheard of in the fa- 
vored bulb growing climates of Ore- 
gon, England and Holland. 

In this climate the first season after 
planting a top size bulb gives a top 
size flower. Thereafter the flower is 
medium size. What causes it is this: 
the foliage does not have a normal 
time to mature and store up carbo- 
hydrates for bulb welfare. In Tulsa 
daffodil foliage is ripened by June | 
while in Oregon the foliage is retained 
until August 1 and in Holland until 
August 15. That is why bulbs as large 
as those grown in Oregon and Hol- 
land cannot be grown in a southern 
or hot climate. 

Another factor that is not natural 
for daffodils is that in the South daf- 
fodil bulb roots dry off beginning in 
July and stay dormant until fall rains 
come, sometimes as late as Novem- 
ber. In cooler climates although the 
bulb foliage matures, the bulb roots 
continue growing and the longest pe- 
riod without root growth for any daf- 
fodil is two weeks. That two weeks 


dormant period in cool climates com- 

pared to almost four months dor- 

mancy for a daffodil in our southland, 

certainly is one reason why cooler cli- 

mates are better for daffodil growing. 
Heat Hurts Buds 

We also find daffodil bud forma- 
tion which occurs after daffodil foli- 
age matures, inhibited by hot soils. 
Milton Carleton, of Vaughan’s, Chi- 
cago, is authority for the statement 
that if the soil temperatures at bulb 
depth go much higher than 75 degrees 
for a week or two, bud formation is 
killed. In the Chicago area Carleton 
was able to prevent bulb blindness by 
deep planting, that is, eight inches of 
soil over the tops of bulbs. 

In the South deep planting does 
not always suffice to cool the soil 
enough for bulb bud formation, and 
we are forced to use mulches. Case 
Zandenberg has grown daffodils in 
Tulsa since 1930 and lets weeds grow 
a foot high over daffodil plantings in 
the field, then cuts the weeds for a 
mulch. This weed growing-mulching 
cycle is repeated until sufficient mulch 
is provided. Mulching daffodil bulbs 
in private gardens is by means of cane 
mulch one to two inches deep, or in 
rural areas where commercial mulch 
is not available ground corncobs or 
cottonseed hulls can be used. Bermuda 
grass grown over naturalized bulbs 
does a good job of cooling the soil. 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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Success 


with Lilies 


by Romaine B. Ware 


SUCCESS WITH LILIES in Mid-Amer- 
ica depends upon several specific fac- 
tors. First, plant only top quality, 
fresh dug bulbs. 

For top quality you are dependent 
upon those from whom you purchase 
and the best are cheapest in the end. 
“Fresh dug” does not mean cold stor- 
age bulbs that have been out of the 
ground considerable time. All com- 
mercially grown lilies are dug in early 
fall and should be planted back at 
once. Lilies do not have dormant peri- 
ods like glads or tulips. They are not 
dry corms but live plants, full of 
moisture. If left exposed to the air 
any substantial length of time they 
dry out badly and die. 

In these days of fast transporta- 
tion, bulbs from anywhere in the 
country can reach you in fresh dug 
condition if they are properly packed. 
All reliable lily dealers pack lilies in 
slightly moist peat moss in plastic 
bags. Properly packed, they keep fresh 
for many weeks, although the sooner 
they are planted the better for them. 

American growers are today pro- 
ducing millions of top quality bulbs 
and shipping them fresh dug in the 
fall, just at the proper planting time. 
No longer is it necessary to buy im- 
ported bulbs, frequently of question- 
able quality, which usually arrive in 
this country too late for fall planting 
and have to be held over in cold stor- 
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in Mid-America 


age. All too many gardeners who say 

they “have no luck with lilies” have 

planted cold storage bulbs in the 

spring, surely not fresh dug ones. 
The Soil Factor 

The second important factor in 
planting lilies in Mid-America is soil. 
There is a wide variety of soils in the 
plains states. Most of them are reason- 
ably fertile, but the great majority of 
them lack one important quality, 
humus. Whether your particular soil 
is heavy clay, light sand or average 
loam, it needs humus if lilies are to 
thrive in it. Clay soils are cold and 
“tight,” sticky when wet and invar- 
iably poorly drained. They should be 
modified to grow good lilies success- 
fully. This is not difficult but it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Perfect drainage is a must for all 
lilies. I can not stress this too much. 
In heavy soils it is not enough to dig 
a hole, put a little sand under the 
bulb and maybe a little peat moss in 
the soil. Starting with a clay soil you 
should make a mixture that is one 
third good soil, one third sharp sand 
(such as used for cement) and one 
third humus—thoroughly mixed and 
I mean thoroughly. If your natural 
soil is clay, the ideal scheme is to 
prepare a raised bed of this special 
prepared soil mixture so that the en- 
tire mass is above the heavy soil level. 

In average loam soils, the situation 


Mid-Century hybrid lilies highlight the garden 
lilies in clumps of three to five bulbs. 





ensemble. Always plant 


is better but the addition of humus is 
still needed. Add one-third by bulk 
of humus and mix thoroughly. In 
sandy soils use a 50-50 mixture, half 
soil and half humus. Humus acts like 
a sponge in that it holds a modicum 
of moisture but allows any excess to 
drain away. 

Perhaps you wonder what kind of 
humus. Well rotted compost is proba- 
bly the best. Leaf mold is good but 
if neither of these is available, peat 
is ideal. Use the horticultural grade, 
not the granulated form used for 
chicken runs. And break it up well. 
Large lumps of peat will not be of 
any benefit. They will just stay lumps 
and remain useless indefinitely. Com- 
post is easy to prepare and not only 
provides the needed humus but it is 
rich in food elements. 

In Sun or Shade? 

The third important factor is sun 
or shade in accordance with the prei- 
erence of the different lily varieties. 
Here are a half dozen varieties that 
seem to prefer full sun: Candidum 
(Madonna), Regale, Pumilum (Ten- 
uifolium), Formosanum and _ the 
Longiflorums (Croft and Estate). A 
few like partial shade for the best 
results. Most of the species are in 
this group: Auratum (Gold Band), 
Martagon and its hybrids, Gigan- 
teum. all the Speciosums (the so- 
called Rubrums), Rubellum and Jap- 
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onicum. Most other lilies will succeed 
in either full sun or part shade. The 
big advantage of part shade is that 
the blossoms last longer. 

In analyzing reports from hundreds 
of garden folk all over the Mid-Amer- 
ica area on the growing of lilies, I 
learn that with those who prepare 
their soil right and plant good bulbs 
at the proper time, success is almost 
universal. I’ve personally gardened in 
five different states in the area dur- 
ing the past 40 years and I’ve been 
in every state in the area, visiting 
gardens, nurseries and studying soil 
and climatic conditions. I’ve driven 
thousands of miles and talked and 
corresponded with thousands of gar- 
deners trying to solve their problems. 

No Harm From Cold 

Lily diseases have not been a factor 
with most folks who love lilies. Cold 
weather has not been a limiting factor 
even in the North. In Minnesota an 
amateur I know has succeeded with 
many varieties I felt should not even 
be attempted. And in the South, the 
heat has seldom caused trouble ex- 
cept with a limited number of kinds 
that prefer cool climates. In general, 
cold winters are of little danger. 
Lilies withstand sub-zero winters with 
a minimum of loss. You’d hardly con- 
sider Iowa winters mild—I’ve in mind 
one planting of several hundred bulbs 
in a home garden there, put in during 
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Sunburst Strain lilies in semi-shade with ferns and a ground cover 
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the fall of 1955. The following sum- 
mer the owner reported that every 
bulb grew. 

A Nebraskan reported that out of 
20 bulbs (nine varieties) planted, he 
now had nearly 200 and blooms by 
the thousands. A Tennessee lily fan 
writes that from one bulb of the lily 
“T. A. Havemeyer’ planted eight years 
ago, she has grown dozens of bulbs, 
divided and shared with her neigh- 
bors. One year she cut 250 blooms 
and sold them to her florist. Today 
she enjoys about 50 different varieties 
in her garden. 

An Iowa gardener reports that after 
five years of planting lilies in her gar- 
den, she has never lost a single bulb. 
A Kansan reports that with the ther- 
mometer at 103 her Olympic Hybrid 
lilies were thriving with 12 to 14 
blooms per stalk. From Illinois and 
many other states I get reports of 
prize winning blooms and blue rib- 
bons at the flower shows. A Minne- 
sota gardener reports that she scaled 
her bulbs of the gorgeous new ‘Jillian 
Wallace’ for propagating. They all 
grew and flowered the first year, some 
with two blooms per stem in spite of 
an extremely cold winter. 


Progress in Breeding 
The last two decades have seen tre- 
mendous developments in the field of 
fine lilies right here in America. New 


Golden yellow trumpet lilies in the perennial border. They love the 
association with other flowers. 











hybrids by the hundreds have been in- 
troduced. Previously, most of the -fine 
lilies were species and all too many 
were difficult because species are not 
as adaptable to average garden con- 
ditions as are hybrids. 

Oregon growers produce their enor- 
mous crops of lilies right out in open 
fields like one would grow potatoes. 
They do not pamper them and if a 
new variety will not stand such rough 
treatment, it is discarded no matter 
how beautiful. This is the reason the 
gardeners of Mid-America can enjoy 
fine lilies even though their climates 
are not always all that is desired. 


I’m repeatedly asked to recommend 
a list of lily. varieties that are well nigh 
foolproof even in sections that might 
be considered a bit difficult. Here are 
ten fine kinds, all of them reasonably 
priced and every one a good per- 
former in the Mid-America area: 
Olympic Hybrids, Regale, Pumilum, 
Fiesta Hybrids, Enchantment, Golden 
Chalice, Formosanum, Estate, Pres- 
ton’s Hybrids and Mid-Century Hy- 
brids. Planted in properly prepared 
soil, any of them should thrive for you. 


Now here are ten good ones that are 
a bit more costly but well worth the 
difference: Sunburst, Destiny, Dr. 
Able, Crow’s Hybrids, Moonlight 
Hybrids, Marble Temple Hybrids, 


(Please turn to page 65) 
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looking ahead to 1958... 


1. Lily bulbs are shipped in sealed, moisture retentive polyethylene bags. Do not open 
these bags until you are ready to plant. Lily bulbs are never dormant—plant as soon 


after their arrival as possible. 


Plant Lilies Now 


by Elvin McDonald, Missouri 


Never before have so many beautiful lilies been available for our 
gardens. You owe it to the future of your garden to plant a selection of lilies, 
either this fall or early next spring. Bulbs will become available in a few 
weeks now—late September and October, and they can be had again next 
spring. The earlier you place your order, the better will be your bulbs. 

In the hot, arid parts of Mid-America, lilies need to be planted with 
protection from drying winds, and hot, mid-day sun. In areas where the sun 
is not so burning, filtered sunlight or semi-shade may bring out the more 
delicate flower colors, but much shade will tend to make weak stems and 
soft flowers. Do not plant lilies near a house wall, walk or drive that may 


reflect scorching sunlight. 


3. Proper drainage is paramount. Never plant 
in heavy, soggy soil—or soil that has previously 
failed to grow lilies. A gentle slope may be your 
answer in supplying good drainage—or a raised 
bed may be necessary for a slow draining, tight, 
“gummy” soil. This bed can be made light with 
the generous addition of sand, peat moss, com- 
post and leaf mold. 

3 ee pot 


4. In this planting of three regale lilies, an 
18-inch hole was dug and compost added and 
firmed down to a depth of 12 inches. A half 
inch layer of sand was put on top of this, and 
the bulbs were planted. They were then covered 
with a humusy mixture of garden loam and peat 
moss. Peat moss, being slightly acid, provides an 
ideal medium for the stem roots to feed on. 


2. Top size bulbs of different lily species and 
varieties vary. Here a bulb of the regale lily ap- 
pears as a giant beside that of the coral lily. 
Madonna lily bulbs are covered with not more 
than one inch of settled soil. All others need not 
more than four inches of soil over them. 


5. After covering the newly planted lilies, mark 
the spot with a sturdy stake. Otherwise, you may 
forget where they were planted, and damage 
them in early spring garden work. Lilies are 
heavy feeders and a good mulch of decaying 
leaf mold, rich compost or well-rotted cow 
manure applied several times each year will keep 
them in top growing condition. 
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DISCOVER THE REAL BEAUTY OF 


Create your own colorful setting, your own atmosphere 
of beauty around your home, and you will express all the 
love and warmth within. 


Visualize the loveliest of Spring flowers as they will 
surround your house—tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, and 
crocuses. Make this vision come true by planting PLANT DUTCH BULBS THIS FALL 
Government-inspected Dutch Bulbs this Fall. Inexpensive, 
sold everywhere; and as long as you can dig a hole in the 
ground, there’s still time to plant Dutch Bulbs. 
Discover the real beauty of your home. 





pink beauty, vif 
flowering. An On 
you will love. Mi 


Seven choice varieties of Oregon grown lilies selected 
especially for Mid-America planting. Every one has been 
thoroughly proven in this area, truly foolproof varieties. 
Included are early and late bloomers flowering June into 
September. They'll thrive with a minimum of attention 
and multiply year after year. Each variety is packed 
separately and labeled. Shipped in OCTOBER ONLY. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 fascinating) 
lilies, many new for ’57. Also 12 kinds of Hardy Cyclamen, theyg 
finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily Food and spray material. Really, 
it’s a cultural handbook, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy am 
send 25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 4 


(57 Catalog FREE with above Collections) 
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Our 30th An ve 


Lily Collection 


In celebration of our 30th year in the lily business we will 
ship to you in OCTOBER, TWO bulbs each of the seven 
varieties pictured on this page together with the $2.00 
book “Success with Lilies” AND a free copy of the ’57 
catalog (14 bulbs) for only Postpaid $9.95 


EXTRA SPECIAL! Or we will ship you THREE of each 
variety PLUS the book and catalog (21 bulbs in all), for 
Postpaid $12.85 


NEW BOOK 
“Success with Lilies” 


A how-to-do-it book of 48 pages, 
well illustrated. Four garden 
plans and clear directions for 
penting and care of your fine 
ilies. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee. Pestpaid $2.00. 
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SPRINGTIME GAIETY FOR YOUR 
INDOOR ENJOYMENT—NOW! 


NELIS GIANT COLCHICUMS BLOOM IN 
YOUR HOME WITHOUT SOIL, WATER, OR CARE 


Place the dry bulbs anywhere in your home—on window ledge, mantel, 
tables — and without further attention they will perform their magic right 
under your eyes. Each bulb gives you a cluster of exquisitely delicate blooms 
— without any soil, watering or care. When through blooming indoors, 
plant outdoors in Fall. Foliage will appear in Spring, and after leaves 

have died, dig up bulbs and bring indoors for repeat blooming. 
Order Now and Nelis Colchicum Bulbs will reach you for 
indoor blooming upon arrival; Nelis Colchicums are held in 
cold storage until delivery time, to reach you at their prime 

blooming period. 

Note: Autumnale, Album and Minor, are the smaller vari- 
eties; others are of largest giant size. Order some of each. 


_ NOW READY TO BLOOM FOR YOU 


THE AMAZING BULB THAT FLOWERS BY ITSELF 
SEND FOR YOUR GIANT NELIS COLCHICUMS TODAY 


oenmenmen quesnenenn AUTUMNALE ALBUM. White. 6 for $1.80; $3.00 per doz. 
S| AUTUMNALE MINOR, Lavender. 6 for $1.50; $2.50 per doz. 


5 bulbs, 1 each of 5 listed, 


(unlabeled) 


GIANT AUTUMN QUEEN. Dark Each 3 Doz. 
lilac, exceptionally nice $1.35 $5.00 
GIANT LILAC WONDER. Clear 
mauve, very prolific 1.35 5.00 


GIANT VIOLET QUEEN. A moa- 
jestic lilac-violet 1.35 5.00 


BUY SEVERAL FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 


A sPeciAL OFFER BY NELIS NURSERIES, inc., Dept. EX-9 e HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 





GARDENING 
WITH SAW 
AND HAMMER 


Plant Table 


by Archie Schulz, Drawings by Art Olmscheid 


Has YOUR INDOOR GARDEN outgrown existing window 
sills? If so, take time out to make this plant stand. 
Attractive enough to be placed in any room, it provides 
excellent living quarters for a collection of African 
violets, gloxinias, geraniums or amaryllis, or a mixed 
garden such as that pictured. 

The galvanized tray keeps water spots off the carpet- 
ing—not to mention water rings off the window sills! 
If you have had trouble flowering your plants, place 
about one-half to one-inch of pea rock in the bottom 
of the tray. Keep the pebbles moistened to provide extra 
humidity for the plants. If you can manage to keep 
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humidity at about forty to fifty per cent you can flower 
almost any kind of plant—even orchids. An inexpensive 
gadget called a Humidiguide which you can purchase 
at a hardware store, measures humidity much as a ther- 
mometer records temperature. 

Suggested material: Oak or other hardwood. 

Suggested finish: “Blonde” with one of the prepared 
mixes or produce by painting on a thin coat of white 
or lightly tinted paint and finishing with two coats of 
varnish. Or you might prefer to give it a natural finish 
or use a darker stain or paint to harmonize with the 
rest of your furniture. 
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How to Make Your 


Christmas Cactus Bloom 


by Katherine B. Walker, Michigan 





















































BoTANICALLY, CHRISTMAS CACTUS 
is, indeed, a true cactus; but for its 
own well-being, it really should have 
been given some other common name. 
To many people, the word “cactus” 
connotes visions of extreme heat, sand, 
and dry air, and consequently these 
would-be gardeners give any and all 
cacti the growing conditions they as- 
sume (incorrectly, by the way) the 
plants might have been accustomed 
to. With Christmas cactus such treat- 
ment is fatal. 

The plant is originally a native of 
Brazil, and there it grows upon trees 
as an epiphyte, in the manner of or- 
chids. It doesn’t particularly care for 
heat, it would starve in sand, and dry 
air is an anathema to it. So to enjoy 
the greatest success with Christmas 
cactus, just forget that it belongs to 
the cactus family. 

One of the most frequently asked 
indoor-garden questions, is “how can 
I make my Christmas cactus bloom?” 
My own procedure is to plan the fam- 
ily vacation for early fall, since I seem 
unable to leave the plant alone if we 
are in the same house—and the one 
thing Christmas cactus wants most of 
all, from mid-September until the 
first of November, is to rest. Between 
getting ready to go, and getting the 
house back in running order when I 
return, I’m too busy to do my usual 
heavy-handed watering, and the 
Christmas cactus really enjoys the par- 
tial neglect. 

Of course there is more to growing 
these plants than giving them an au- 
tumnal rest. First of all, since they are 
normally epiphytes, they must be pro- 
tected against water-logged soil. At the 
same time, they need ample water 
during their growing periods. Use a 
loose potting soil composed of loam 
and leaf mold, with enough sand add- 
ed to provide good drainage. When 
using solid-bottom planters instead of 
clay pots, I like to use a mixture of 
sand, peat and chicken-grit (one part 
each), which retains moisture well 
and yet allows some aeration of the 
roots. This mix, by the way, is excel- 
lent for many plants besides Christ- 
mas cactus... try it with African 
violets and watch them flourish! 

Don’t pot Christmas cactus too 
firmly; if it tends to lop over when 
newly-potted, brace it in position until 
the roots have spread enough to hold 
it upright. 


How to Water 
Watering and humidity play im- 
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portant roles in the growth of these 
plants. Each grower soon develops a 
personal preference in how and when 
to water, but as a general rule, the 
plants should be watered heavily when 
in active growth, and kept on the dry 
side during the fall. At no time should 
the plants be allowed to wilt from 
lack of moisture. Give them gentle 
showers once in a while, using tepid 
water. This not only stimulates new 
growth, but also keeps the plants dust- 
free and discourages insect infestation. 
Try to give them a humid location— 
I have two in the kitchen and one in 
the laundry-room, the only places in 
my house where they don’t seem to 
suffer from dry air. If your home is 
excessively dry, set the pots on pebble- 
trays to increase humidity. 

The temperature tolerances of 
Christmas cactus seem to range from 
below freezing to ’way past stifling hot. 
I’ve seen them growing beautifully in 
greenhouses where the air was so 
warm I could hardly breathe, yet the 
ones on my kitchen-window ledge, 
where ice forms on the inside of the 
glass in very cold weather, go right 
ahead and bloom as if they enjoyed 
having cold feet. I believe the plants 
are able to adjust to their surround- 
ings, provided they are given time to 
do so; plants constantly shifted from 
one place to another, or put outdoors 
for the summer, seem to lose some of 
this adaptability. 

Correct light intensity is also im- 
portant to these jungle natives. Too 
much sun bleaches the foliage, and 
may burn new growth, so try to place 
them in an east or north exposure. If 
only south or west windows are avail- 
able, give enough shade to diffuse the 
sunlight. 

Proper feeding is necessary, too. 
Some growers like to reduce both 
plant food and water for a brief pe- 
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riod after flowering ceases, but I pre- 
fer to give regular liquid feedings 
throughout the entire growing period. 
This, like watering, soon becomes a 
matter of personal preference. You 
can readily determine the plant’s need 
for additional food by the color and 
texture of its joints: if they are a good 
green, and fill out properly, the plant 
is well-fed. 


Propagation 

To propagate Christmas cactus, 
take cuttings of any length, from one 
joint to several inches. Insert one joint 
deep (single-joint cuttings should be 
inserted to half their length) in moist 
potting soil, and do not disturb for six 
months. Cuttings will also root in plain 
water, and may be grown on for some 
time before potting. Eventually, how- 
ever, the older joints become rounded 
with age, and the plant begins to take 
on the appearance of a rather odd- 
looking tree; it should be potted long 
before reaching this stage. And if this 
growing-in-water seems to contradict 
my earlier statement that the plants 
need to be kept on the dry side during 
fall, I can only agree that it certainly 
does! It is inconsistencies like this that 
make horticulture such a fascinating 
hobby! 

Far from being the difficult plant 
that many people think it is, Christ- 
mas cactus is one of the easiest to 
grow and to bring into flower. If a 
plant refuses to set. buds, the trouble 
probably lies with the care it received 
six months prior to the time bloom was 
expected. If it sets buds and then 
drops them, you've been careless with 
the water, giving too much or too 
little, or else you moved the plant and 
it’s too busy getting acclimated to go 
on with the business of blooming. Put 
it in a nice steamy east window, re- 
member to give it food and water and 
a six weeks’ rest in the fall, and your 
plant will burst forth with its own 
Merry Christmas greeting next year. 

Editor’s note: In this article no 

attempt has been made to 
straighten out the botanical names 
of plants commonly called 
“Christmas cactus.” The plant 
most often sold as the “Christmas 
cactus,” and labeled Zygocactus 
truncatus is in reality a Schlum- 
bergera bridgesi. Many collections 
contain both of these Christmas 
cacti. The Schlumbergera (pic- 
tured) does not have the sharp 
teeth on the margins of its leaves 
like those of the Zygocactus. ® 





Special, to 
Get Acquainted 


a=, FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants. window boxes, urns, and gardens 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and whitc, mixed 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL — 50c-Pkt. postpaid for Only 10c. 

Sow Seeds Now for gorgeous House Plants this 

winter, and big plants for the garden next 

(we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 258 Burpee ay 
Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, Calif. 


TROPICAL FISH 
for vp to 7G & PAIR 


o BREED EASY-TO-SELL TROPICALS 
+ © AT HOME—IN FULL OR SPARE TIME 


° Imagine—up to $75 per pair paid for beautiful, exotic fish. Big demand 
constantly from hobbyists, stores, business offices, interior decorators, 
others. Eara up to $7.50 an hour in interesting, casy, home business. 


7 er NO BIG INVESTMENT—NO COMPETITION 


| We supply complete instruction plus everything to get you started. 
Operate in living room, garage, anywhere; full or part time. No “big 
business” competition to worry about. 


+2 @ Rush name, address for free illustrated 
2 booklet, business plan, premium offer. 
. Limited supply—act now! 
TROPICAL FISH BREEDERS OF AMERICA 


Dept. FG9, 15121 $. Broadway 
Los Angeles 61, California 


TO ALL HOME 
ea Laks 


2 VALUABLE BOOKS 


<— HELPFUL PLANTING GUIDE 

Emlong’s valuable new book of 
home planting ideas. Dozens of 
drawings & simple explanations 
show you What, Where & How to 
plant easily and economically. 


<— 1957 FALL SALE CATALOG 
Everything you need for land- 
scaping your home. Bargains in 
Dutch bulbs, perennials, roses, 
evergreens, shrubs, trees, etc. 
Buy direct from grower & save. 
They're Both Free—Send Today 


Your Guide | ot 
1 3e8 3-1 
GARDENING 


Box 108, Stevensville, Mich. 


P77 TREES... 


3 to S yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


Indiana, Pa. 


BLUE 
it 


10 Colorado Blus Spruce 4 


¥5 SS - 4 to 6 In. 
tall——only $1 postpald; 22 ont 2 post- 
paid! Another Bargain: 20 Evergreens, 
all transplanted 4 to 10 In. tall. Five 
each: American Arborvitae, Douglas Fir, 
Red Pine, White Spruce, all 20 for only 
$3 postpaid. (West of Miss. River add 
25c). FREE Illustrated FOLDER of 
small overwers trees. ALL TREES 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. FG-97, Fryeburg, Maine 





Dwarf Fruit Trees 


This particular pear variety is sold only in dwarf form— 
it is called ‘Starkrimson’ because of the red color of the 
fruit. This young connoisseur is Bobby Murr of Louisiana, Mo. 


This Stark Dwarf Peach Tree is bearing fruit at an early age. 
Nancy Sisson, inspecting the crop, could easily reach to top 
of the tree. 


The tree is little, but the apples aren’t! The variety is ‘Starking 
Delicious.’ The little girl is Janet Abel of Louisiana, Missouri. 
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Can Give You a Back Yard Orchard 


NEARLY EVERY HOUSEHOLDER 
wishes he might have fruit trees in 
his back yard. But, alas! One apple 
tree of the usual size takes so much 
space there is little room left for any- 
thing else. Besides, such a tree pre- 
sents other almost insurmountable 
problems—difficulty in spraying, prun- 
ing, picking the fruit, and taking care 
of the “drops” that are not usable. 
Not only the apple, but all other fruit 
trees of standard size give one much 
the same problems, and usually the 
idea of having fruit trees in the back 
yard is abandoned. 

This is no longer necessary because 
dwarf fruit trees of many kinds now 
being produced in our nurseries make 
it possible for everyone who has a 
back yard to enjoy raising and eating 
fruit that he himself has grown. 

One must not get the idea that 
dwarf trees are something new under 
the sun. The Chinese and Japanese 
have been experts in dwarfing not 
only fruit trees but large forest trees 
for centuries. Their art in this has 
never been excelled and over the cen- 
turies has assumed the aspects of a 
ritual. In Europe, the dwarfing of 
fruit trees has been practiced for gen- 
erations in order that fruits almost 
impossible to grow in the colder re- 
gions of that continent might more 
easily be protected and grown for 
family use. Other reasons for dwarf- 
ing have been the lack of space for 
large trees and the inability to care 
for them properly when all work must 
be done by hand. 

How Dwarfing Began 

Perhaps the idea of dwarfing fruit 
trees arose from the fact that once in 
a while a natural dwarf appears 
among both trees and flowers, the 
seeds of which very often will pro- 
duce dwarfs like their parent which 
bear flowers and fruit comparable in 
size and quality to their larger ances- 
tors. However, dwarf fruit trees would 
be few indeed if this were the only 
method we could depend upon. 
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It was found a long time ago that 
a certain type of dwarfing could be 
secured by restricting the root growth 
of a tree or by trimming its top 
growth heavily. This method is still 
used to some extent where a shrub or 
tree is covering more ground than 
was originally allotted to it. It is only 
a makeshift and must be frequently 
repeated if the dwarfing is kept per- 
manent. 

Fortunately, some three centuries 
ago someone in Europe noticed that 
nearly all of our common fruit trees 
had uncultivated relatives that were 
natural dwarfs and bore fruit that 
sometimes was edible and sometimes 
not. Cions of cultivated varieties were 
grafted on these roots and it was 
found that while the resulting tree 
was a dwarf the fruit was like that 
of the tree from which the cion or 
bud was taken. Thus modern dwarf- 
ing arose in Europe nearly three cen- 
turies ago, and in America, where 
better climate and more orchard space 
was available, about a hundred years 
ago. There are now such dwarfing 
stocks to take care of apples, pears, 
quinces, peaches, and plums. How- 
ever, apples and pears make up a 
large share of the dwarf fruit trees 
both for home and commercial grow- 
ing. 

Degrees of Dwarfing 

Nurserymen in this country gener- 
ally use for apples the “Malling root 
stock” which was developed at East 
Malling, Kent, England. This stock 
has been studied so carefully that it 
can now be classified so that root- 
stock can be chosen that will produce 
full dwarfing or semi-dwarfing of the 
bud or cion as desired. According to 
the Beltsville, Maryland, U. S. Experi- 
ment Station, ‘Malling IX’ will pro- 
duce an apple tree which will grow 
from six to eight feet tall in 20 years 
and will produce up to a bushel of 
apples a year. ‘Malling VII will pro- 
duce trees somewhat larger than No. 
IX and ‘Malling II will produce 
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trees larger than No. VII. Both No. 
VII and No. II may produce five or 
more bushels of apples. 

Pears are dwarfed by the Angers 
quince root. There are a few varieties 
of pears that do not take kindly to 
the quince root and in such cases an 
“inter-graft” is used, that is, a piece 
of pear wood that unites easily with 
quince is first grafted to the quince 
and later a cion of the variety of pear 
desired is grafted to it. This seems to 
solve the difficulty. 

The dwarfed “stone” fruits, such as 
plums, peaches and cherries, have not 
been so popular, but at the present 
time are fast becoming so and are now 
offered in several good varieties. 

Easy to Care For 

In this country, dwarf fruit trees 
are especially interesting to the “back- 
yard” farmer for several reasons. Since 
his space is usually limited, they fre- 
quently give him his only chance to 
pick fresh fruit from his own trees. 
Generally, single trees of any sort 
must be cared for by hand by the 
owner himself. Dwarf trees are easily 
sprayed and pruned and their fruit 
protected from squirrels and _ birds. 
Also, both their blossoms and _ their 
fruit add beauty and, therefore, in- 
terest to the garden. Lastly, they do 
not monopolize space, nor cause much 
undesirable litter by dropping and 
decaying fruit. Another advantage of 
dwarf fruit trees is that they come 
into bearing from two to three years 
earlier than standard trees. 

Dwarf fruit trees, just like their 
larger relatives, can be grafted so as 
to bear several varieties. If such grafts 
are selected wisely, a long bearing sea- 
son can be had. Such grafting also 
provides good cross pollination, which 
in some cases is necessary, and in all 
cases is considered better than self- 
pollination. 

If one desires, one can make dwarf 
fruit trees ornamental as well as use- 
ful by espaliering them against a wall 


(Please turn to page 62) 
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Plant Some 
Strawberries This Fall 


FALL PLANTING of strawberries has 
its advantages to home gardeners in 
some areas, particularly to those who 
want to have a bearing bed as soon 
as possible in their own back yard. 

We have been familiar for many 
years with the feasibility—in fact, even 
the distinct advantages—of fall. plant- 
ing in some northerly areas. Fall plant- 
ing of strawberries may be practiced 
fairly far north, if the transplants may 
gain a foothold before hard freezing 
weather sets in. The new planting 
must be mulched in time to minimize 
the hazards of alternate freezing and 
thawing of the soil crust, for this 
would expose the roots to dehydration 
and resulting winter injury. 

Here in Michigan, many gardeners 
prefer to give their fall set plants an 
early start by setting them out some 
time between mid-September and mid- 
October. On the other hand, mid- 
November plantings at the Geneva 
(New York) Experiment Station have 
wintered over as well as mid-October 
plantings. Researchers there demon- 
strated some very much greater yields 
from fall plantings after a certain 
length of time—sometimes even dou- 
bled yields, compared with spring 
plantings of plants freshly dug in the 
spring. 

Going southward in Mid-America, 
we learn that some commercial grow- 
ers in southwest Missouri have found 
November planting of strawberries to 
be profitable. Plants set at this time 
generally produce a better row than 
spring-set plants, and give an in- 
creased yield if the growing season is 
dry, since they get off to an earlier 
start in the spring. If commercial 
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by Gordon Morrison, Michigan 


growers find a practice profitable, the 
home gardener may usually profit by 
imitating it. 

The ground is prepared and the 
plants are set in the same manner as 
for spring planting. It is necessary to 
mulch the plants to prevent winter 
injury, but in Missouri only enough 
mulch is used to cover the plant. 

Aside from the obvious advantages 
of fall planting—more time and bet- 
ter weather for the gardener—there 
are some other findings regarding the 
plant’s growth that make fall planting 
of strawberries seem desirable. It has 
been found that fall-set plants have 
often produced several times as many 
runners by the next summer as spring- 
set plants have produced. It has also 
been observed that the earlier formed 
runners, made possible by the fall 
planting, are far more productive than 
the runners formed later. 

The gardener is often advised to 
prevent his plants from fruiting the 
first spring by removing the flowers. 
This is to permit unchecked growth 
of young plants and the formation of 
strong runners to make a thick growth 
and the highest possible yields even- 
tually. If the plants are set late in 
the fall, this advice should indeed be 
followed. If a home gardener can ob- 
tain plants to set in August or Sep- 
tember, however, they will become 
established enough that he may allow 
them to produce a crop the very next 
June. This saves a whole year of wait- 
ing for strawberries. 

The chief disadvantage to planting 
strawberries in the fall is that often 
plants are not available then. Many 
nurseries, however, have begun the 





practice of digging strawberry plants 
in the spring and storing them dor- 
mant through the summer in carefully 
controlled refrigerated storage, for 
filling orders in the fall. So this prob- 
lem is not what it used to be. 

Commercial growers, incidentally, 
prefer the dormant plants because they 
make better runners than plants that 
are transplanted before they go dor- 
mant. The latter type tend to make 
multiple crowns rather than runners. 
To the home gardener who grows his 
strawberries in hills instead of matted 
rows, this point makes little difference. 

Another disadvantage to fall plant- 
ing is that, to get a worthwhile crop 
the first spring, the gardener may 
need to put in more plants than would 
normally be used in spring planting. 
A third drawback is the necessity for 
the heavy fall mulch. 

What has been said here with re- 
gard to the spring-bearing type may 
also be said of the everbearing straw- 
berries. Fall planting of them is feasi- 
ble as far north as Michigan, if the 
gardener pays attention to fall mulch- 
ing. With the everbearing strawberries 
it is best to plant a double or triple 
row with plants spaced about ten 
inches apart. Then keep all runners 
removed to produce large plants from 
which berries may be harvested dur- 
ing the summer and fall following the 
fall planting. 

Since strawberries may remain re- 
wardingly productive in Mid-America 
home gardens for several years, it is 
important to choose the best site pos- 
sible. 

Strawberries blossom early in spring, 
so beds on low lands are more sub- 
ject to frost injury than those on more 
elevated sites. 

Where one is willing to risk frost 
injury for the sake of exceptionally 
early yields, one should favor a site 
with southern exposure and a light 
soil. Where earliness is not so impor- 
tant, it is safer to choose a northern 
exposure that will retard flowering and 
lessen the danger from late frosts. 


Choose Favorable Site 

First of all, one should choose a 
well drained garden spot that has been 
occupied by regularly cultivated crops 
for several years. 

Previous cultivation reduces to a 
minimum the danger from white grubs 
and wire worms that can be so de- 
structive to strawberries. It is usually 
agreed that strawberries are at their 
best in medium light soils with enough 
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humus content to give them good 
water holding capacity while affording 
adequate drainage. 

However, strawberries may also be 
grown with success in soils ranging 
from light sandy loams to heavy clays 
and black prairie loams. 

Although strawberries must enjoy 
good drainage, adequate moisture con- 
tent is so important in the upper 12 
inches for their shallow root systems 
that any soil, particularly the lighter 
soils, should be supplied with plenty of 
humusy material. Rotted cow manure, 
compost, shredded sphagnum, granu- 
lated peat moss, sawdust and ground 
corn cobs are some materials that may 
be worked thoroughly into the soil. 

Where rotted manure is not avail- 
able, one might use instead an inch 
or so of granulated peat, sawdust or 
ground corn cobs to supplement the 
natural organic content. 

When sawdust, corn cobs or the like 
are used either in the soil or as mulches 
it is advisable to include with each 
bushel about three-fourths of a pound 
of ammonium sulfate or about one- 
half pound of ammonium nitrate or 
equivalent. This enables favorable de- 
composition to proceed without draw- 
ing unduly upon soil-borne nutrients. 

Strawberries are usually rather mod- 
erate in their demand for commercial 
fertilizers, particularly in garden soils 
that have been supporting satisfactory 
growth of vegetables or flowers. 

Where observation of previous crops 
or actual soil tests seem to indicate 
the need for more fertilizer, the bulk 
of it should be put on during the time 
when the plants are becoming estab- 
lished, but little or none should be 
applied in spring while fruit produc- 
tion is underway. 

If manure has been worked into an 
already moderately fertile soil a pound 
or two of something like a 4-8-6, 
5-10-5, 6-10-4 or a 4-12-4 fertilizer 
per hundred square feet of bed should 
help to develop sturdy, potentially pro- 
ductive plants; about half this much 
may be adequate where manure has 
been used. 

In Michigan we like ‘Premier’ and 
‘Robinson’ among June-bearing varie- 
ties that are reliable producers even 
under adverse conditions, although 
‘Dorsett? and ‘Fairfax’ are more at- 
tractive and far better in quality. 
‘Armore’ is a highly favored new va- 
riety and ‘Red Rich’ and ‘Superfec- 
tion’ are highly favored everbearing 
varieties. 
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Plants should be unpacked, and 
either planted or heeled-in as soon as 
received. Plants may be killed or seri- 
ously damaged by several hours of 
high temperatures. 

The plant crown should be set level 
with the ground surface. Plants set too 
deep or too shallow may start growth 
but will lack vigor and may die. 

The plant roots should extend ver- 
tically into the soil, spreading out like 
a fan. The soil should be packed firmly 
about the roots—so that when a leaf 
is grasped and pulled suddenly it 
breaks without moving the plant. 

The matted-row system is most com- 
monly used in home gardens. Rows are 
spaced three to four feet apart, and 
plants are set 18 to 30 inches apart 
in the row. Allow runners to form a 
mat 15 to 18 inches wide, with plants 
four to six inches apart. 

The hill system is sometimes used to 
obtain large berries of exceptional 
quality. It requires more hand work 
than the matted-row system. Space the 
rows two to three feet apart, with 


TOO SHALLOW 


PROPER DEPTH 


plants 12 to 15 inches apart in the 
rows. Remove the runners as they 
appear. 

Mulch should be applied in Novem- 
ber as soon as the temperature has 
fallen to approximately 20 degrees. 
Plants may be damaged by mulching 
too early or too late. Plants mulched 
early may be injured by warm fall days 
after the mulch was applied. In cases 
where plants are mulched late, winter 
injury may occur before the mulch is 
applied. 

Use a loose organic material such 
as straw, hay, or shavings, which are 
free of weed and grain seed. Cover 
the plants to a depth of two to three 
inches, or one inch if using sawdust. 

Some frost protection may be ob- 
tained by leaving the mulch over the 
plants as late as possible in the spring. 
Examine the bed every few days dur- 
ing warm weather. Remove only a 
portion of the mulch when the leaves 
turn a faint yellowish-green. If the 
mulch is loose and thin, the plants 
will grow up through it. * 


TOO DEEP 


Correct and incorrect depth to plant—when planted correctly, the crown is exactly at the 


ground level. 
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Preferred systems of training June-bearing strawberries: matted row (left), hill system (right). 
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Tutsa, OKLAHOMA, a city of wide, 
sparkling clean streets, beautiful parks and 
gardens and a magnificent new garden 
center, was host to the annual convention 
of the American Hemerocallis Society in 
June. 

The Tulsa Garden Center in 40-acre 
Woodward Park, is adjacent to the Munici- 
pal Rose Garden. The hemerocallis test 
garden, established and maintained by the 
Tulsa Hemerocallis Club and the Tulsa 
Park Department, contains hundreds of 
guest plants and seedlings. 

At this convention daylily enthusiasts 
from all over the United States and parts 
of Canada toured ten Tulsa gardens and 
the gardens at the Gilbert H. Wild and 
Son Nursery, Sarcoxie, Missouri. One of 
the Tulsa gardens on the tour was that of 
Mrs. G. C. Spillers, former president of the 
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National Council of Garden Clubs. The 
daylilies on parade included the best of the 
old and the “most wanted” among the 
newcomers. 

At the yearly meetings of the Hemero- 
callis Society, members are asked to cast 
ballots for the most outstanding daylily 
growing in the convention city gardens. 
The winner receives the President’s Cup. 
This year’s winner was ruffled petaled pale 
yellow ‘Fairy Wings’ hybridized by Mrs. 
Mary Lester of North Atlanta, Georgia. 


Flower Shows 

The Mason City Garden Club, Mason 
City, Iowa, held its summer show at the 
First National Bank so the titles of their 
classifications were aptly named. Among 
the titles were: Three Per Cent Guaran- 
teed; The Long Green; Savings; Divi- 
dends; the Goal; and Home Loans. 


Dr. R. C. Allen, director of Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, is the newly elected 
president of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 


age! 


Five thousand persons attended the an- 
nual show of the Omaha Rose Society at 
Countryside Village, Nebraska. 

Twenty-five hundred rose blooms were 
exhibited. The Gold Award for best speci- 
men went to Mrs. Joseph Stepanek; Silver 
Certificate for second best specimen to Mrs. 
E. O. Arb; Bronze Certificate for best 
floribunda to Mrs. E. A. Andre. Best ar- 
rangement was exhibited by Mrs. Marie 
Jakl. Mr. Robert Cunningham won the 
Arb Trophy for the six best hybrid tea 
roses. 


Four Minnesota garden clubs cooperated 
with the Cosmos Garden Club of Mound, 
Minnesota, helping them stage their June 
show, “Minnesota Splendor.” Sweepstakes 
award was won by Mrs. George Glover; 
Grand Champion Award in the horticul- 
ture class by Mrs. James Adams; Grand 
Champion Award in the arrangement di- 
vision by Mrs. Claybough. The Larkspur 
Club won first place in the table settings 
division with an early American table 
dressed in red, white and blue. 


Programs and Projects 


The Mason City Garden Club, Mason 
City, Iowa, had as its theme for a spring 
meeting, “Hawaii.” The program featured 
slides of Hawaii and a display of Hawaiian 
arrangements made by club members from 
materials brought from Hawaii by Mrs. 
T. E. Davidson. 


Fishnet caught with bobbers, shells, coral 
and glass balls covered the display tables. 
Arrangements were made by Mrs. David- 
son, Mrs. W. N. Hanson, Mrs. Harry Little, 
Mrs. H. C. Broan, Mrs. Dean Glanville, 
Mrs. Anna Te Kippe, and Mrs. Roy 
Beuchele. 

This club’s project flower is the zinnia. 


The Garden Club of Goshen, Ohio, has 
taken for its money-making project this 
year the gathering, preserving and prepar- 
ing for sale of all wild and cultivated ma- 
terials suitable for winter arrangements. 


A year ago the Garden Group of the 
Clarendon Hills Woman’s Club held its 
first study group meeting and ever since 
20 enthusiastic “green thumbers’”’ have en- 
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joyed the care, growth and exchange of 
ideas regarding flowers and arrangements. 
In May they staged “A Springboard to 
Summer” flower show including classes for 
horticulture, arrangement, special exhibits, 
and one for the children of the club 
members 

Members of this club believe this was 
the first such show to be held in their 
county. 

The Men’s Garden Club of Northern 
Illinois purchases rooted chrysanthemum 
cuttings in one thousand lots so its mem- 
bers can obtain them at a more reasonable 
rate. At each meeting the club draws door 
prizes and gives a membership to the Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Society. 

Walter W. Egsieker, owner and opera- 
tor of an Overland, Missouri, garage tells 
the motoring world that he’s a gardener as 
well as a “doctor of motors” through the 
handsome plantings around his commercial 
garage. Garden minded motorists stopping 
to admire the garden often turn into paying 
customers. 

Tulsa newspapers give excellent coverage 
to local garden club and plant society 
events and help publicize garden club fund 
raising projects. A worthy example of this 
is the publicity given the Garden Center 
Seed Exchange. This project is set up as 
a seed exchange with members donating 
seeds of plants not commercially available 
in Tulsa. A visit with Lula Egan Quinlan, 
garden editor of the Tulsa World disclosed 
that the project had earned almost one 
thousand dollars in less than two years. 
The money goes to the Garden Center. 

The Garden Market is another project 
of the Tulsa Council of Garden Clubs in- 
tended to raise funds to help toward the 
maintenance of the Tulsa Garden Center. 

Garden clubs participating in the Garden 
Market display for sale interesting garden 
gadgets, and plants new and old—all re- 
liable for Tulsa gardens. 


About Garden Books 

An interesting little book, Food and 
Flowers written by Kay Savage, food editor 
of the Detroit Free Press, Detroit, sells for 
fifty cents. In it are a number of recipes 
for making food from flowers. Here’s good 
material for a club program! 

Daylilies For Every Garden, by G. M. 
Fosler and J. R. Kamp, published as Cir- 
cular 716 by the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, 35c per copy, makes ex- 
cellent material for a program or a study 
project. 

Speaking of books, how about you club 
members sending me a copy of your garden 
club yearbook? From time to time we’ll 
print excerpts from them and perhaps run 
some pictures of those having an unusual 
or particularly interesting cover page. 

Please send me your show dates three 
months ahead of our publication date. 


Ries Fellowship 
The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 
has established the Victor H. Ries Fellow- 
ship Fund at Ohio State University in 
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Columbus. A gift of $1,500 from the asso- 
ciation was made to begin the fund, hon- 
oring Professor Ries who has been a mem- 
ber of the University’s horticultural and 
forestry department for 31 years. 

Income from the Ries Fellowship Fund 
will be used to support a graduate student 
researcher in the division of horticulture 
and ornamental horticulture in the College 
of Agriculture. 

Establishment of the fund recognizes 
Professor Ries’ part in organizing the Ohio 
Association. He served as its secretary for 
26 years. Professor Ries is Flower @ Garden 
Magazine’s regional editor for the eastern 
states of Mid-America. 


Men’s Garden Clubs 

At the national meeting of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, held in Port- 
land, Oregon, in June, Dr. R. C. Allen, 
Director of Kingwood Center, Mansfield, 
Ohio, was elected president. John Cochran, 
Detroit, Michigan, is the new vice presi- 
dent. The newly created post of executive 
secretary will be filled by George Spader, 
Morrisville, New York. 

The three most important annual awards 
went to these gardeners: The Johnny 
Appleseed Award, for outstanding horti- 
cultural advancement unselfishly and un- 
professionally rendered, was awarded to 
Dr. A. A. Herman, Denver, Colorado; the 
Silver Medal to A. Ray Tillman, Jackson, 
Mississippi; and the Gold Medal to Jan De 
Graaff, Gresham, Oregon. 

Each winter the Elgin, Illinois, Men’s 
Garden Club honors its past presidents at 
a special Past President’s Banquet. 


Program Preferences 

The Garden Gate, publication of the 
Men’s Garden Club of Richfield, Minneso- 
ta, polled its members on program choices 
and came up with these results: in the 
category of general subjects preferences 
were cited in the following order: fertili- 
zers ; flower arranging; flower photography; 
lawn care; insecticides and fungicides; 
pruning; landscaping; floral landscaping; 
starting seeds; cold frames and hot beds; 
showing specimen plants; preparation of 
beds; botany; and rock gardening. 

These specific subjects scored in the fol- 
lowing order: roses, perennials, dahlias, 
begonias, annuals, shrubs, lilies, chrysan- 
themums-gladiolus tied, irises, phlox, day- 
lilies, vines, and peonies. 


Club Members Honored 
Fred G. Heuchling, a member of the 
Chicago Men’s Garden Club, received the 
Charles L. Hutchinson Silver Medal award- 
ed by the Chicago Horticulture Society 
for 1956 for outstanding work done to 
further the development of horticulture. 
George E. McKana, also a member of 
the Chicago Men’s Garden Club, was pre- 
sented with the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America Bronze Medal in recognition of 
his development of the McKana strain of 
long spurred columbines. This strain was 
awarded the All America Bronze Medal in 
1954. 


ON THE CALENDAR 


September 1-2; Badger State Dahlia So- 
ciety Show, Community Center, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

September 2; Pickerington Garden Club 
Flower Show, Pickerington Grange Hall, 
Pickering, Ohio, 2-9 p.m. 

September 5; Ohio Association of State 
Garden Clubs, Columbus, Ohio. 

September 5-6; Region 6, American Iris 
Society Meetings, Kingwood Center, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

September 7-8; Clinton Organic Gardener 
Fall Festival, Clinton, lowa. 

September 7-8; Michigan State Dahlia As- 
sociation Show, Lansing Civic Center, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

September 7-8; Dahlia Society of Wisconsin 
Show, Mitchell Park Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

September 10-11; Linnaeus Garden Club 
Flower Show, Kingwood Center, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

September 11; Fall Festival and Flower 
Show, Social Gardeners of Sterling, Illinois, 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, 7th and 3rd 
Avenue, Sterling, Illinois, admission free. 

September 14; The Glencoe Garden Club 
“Village Flower Festival,” Glencoe, Illinois. 

September 14-15; Glen Ellyn Garden Club 
Garden Show, Recreation House, Glen Ellyn, 
Ilinois. 

September 14-15; Men’s Garden Club 
Harvest Show, Kingwood Center, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

September 14-15; Indianapolis Dahlia So 
ciety Show, Brookside Community House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

September 16-17; Dahlia Society of Ohio 
Show, Higbee Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

September 21-22; Southtown Dahlia Club 
Show, Hamilton Park Field House, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

September 21-22; Hilltop Garden Club 
Flower Show and Garden Forum, Caledonia 
School, Cleveland Hts., Ohio. 

September 28-29; Ohio Valley Dahlia As 
sociation, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

September 28-29; Greater St. Louis Dahlia 
Society, Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

October 2-4; Conservation School, Aller- 
ton Park, Monticello, Illinois. 

October 4-5; Convention of the Ohio State 
African Violet Society, Neal House Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

October 14-15; Semi-Annual meeting of 
the Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., Springfield, 
Illinois. The Committee of the Abraham 
Lincoln Memorial Garden Foundation, a tour 
of the garden, a lecture by Harold Cook of 
Dixon, and a tea at the Governor’s Mansion 
are on the program. 

October 19-20; Town and Country Garden 
Club, Annual Chrysanthemum Show. Theme: 
Chronicle of the Golden Flower. Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. 

October 23-25; Twelfth Annual American 
Horticultural Congress, Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado. 


YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. Send calendar dates 
three months ahead of time. 

1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. I cannot promise to answer all queries, 
but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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Tag-Ends of Summer 


This arrangement is by Mrs. Forrest K. Bryan, Scott City, Kansas 





THE END OF SUMMER, and not 
enough flowers left in the garden for 
a decent arrangement. Or so it ap- 
peared. But a snip here, and a snip 
there, and behold!—a few rose, pink, 
and yellow dahlias, a few lavender 
petunias (there are always petunias), 
ageratum, a few nubbins of blossoms 
| from the butterfly-bush, and graceful 

stems from that same bush for line 
| material. That’s all! Not very prom- 
ising, but it’s worth a try! 

Now what for a container? Natu- 
rally, that old, old blue ironstone tu- 
reen. (For once at least, just the right 
container!) And for a holder? The 
hairpin type, since it will hold the 
stems securely at any angle in this 
deep, open-mouthed container. 

For primary placements, the butter- 
fly-bush. Then, for secondary, the 
small dahlias, blooms of butterfly-bush, 
ageratum, and petunias. Finally, for 
tertiary, the large dahlias. These com- 
pleted, filling the tureen, those in front 
breaking the edge of the container. 

Success! To have made something 
out of next to nothing had been once 
again a challenge to the imagination. 
What a thrill! 

For an earlier season, a variety of 
orange and yellow zinnias and hemero- 
callis, with perennial snapdragons, 
might have been used. Or, from a 
later garden filled with chrysanthe- 
mums, a variety of those, with coleus 
as a foil to their copper tones, would 
be just as fascinating. 


1. Dahlias 
2. Petunias 
3. Ageratum 
4. Butterfly-bush 
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Daffodils Are Soil Conscious 
(Continued from page 31) 


Cause of Splitting 


We also find that hot soils during 
summer cause daffodil bulbs to split. 
Too much nitrogen does the same 
thing. Carleton has stated that “when 
food storage passes a certain minimal 
requirement, then that supply is capa- 
able of supporting a larger population 
than the single bulb. As a result some 
mechanism within the bulb goes to 
work and it splits to form new indi- 
viduals to take advantage of the food 
in excess of normal needs.” This is 
the reason that daffodils do better in 
soils on the poor side than those high 
in nitrogen. 

Time and money are also wasted in 
daffodil culture by the use of bone- 
meal in bulb culture. The USDA is 
authority for the fact that it takes 
nine years for the phosphorus in bone- 
meal to become available. Why a gar- 
dener should want such a slow source 
of phosphorus for a plant that should 
be lifted within four or five years 
after planting I do not understand. 
In my own garden I incorporated 
superphosphate in the soil beneath all 
bulbs but sometimes wonder if there 
is moisture enough at the ten-inch 
depth to make phosphorus available. 

Greater difficulty in getting white 
daffodils to flower than yellow ones 
has occurred too consistently to be 
passed over lightly. In my _ experi- 
mental garden where I have raised 
thousands of daffodils since my first 
planting in 1921, white trumpets have 
flowered when watered daily during 
summer, and in winter, if a dry peri- 
od occurs. 

The explanation for the non-flow- 
ering of white trumpets may be that 
they make their buds as late as July 
when daily temperatures near 100 de- 
grees are common. Yellow trumpets 
bloom here from mid-February and 
seldom as late as early April as some 
white varieties do. That means that 
yellow trumpets make their buds when 
dormant in June, our rainiest month. 


Even if daffodils grown here are 
not as large flowering as in moist 
climates, still they require little in 
the way of care other than poor, 
slightly acid, well drained soil. Neither 
the iris nor the rose gives such a long 
period of bloom as does the daffodil 
which welcomes spring in February 
and ushers in May flowers. * 
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wT‘. GARDEN MARKERS sonics 


Nits ins, Galvanized Steel ' °sszjtet™ 


9 DIFFERENT STYLES 


A—12 inch hair pin type 18 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.00 
B— 7 inch plant Iabel................. 80 for $ 1.00; 1000 for $10.00 
C—10" Garden Marker 10° High.15 for $ 1.00: 100 for $ 4.50 
D— 3° Swing label 10° High.......20 for $ 100 for $ 3.00 
E—11!, inch Rose Marker 100 for $ 5.50 
F—20 inch Display double, like E 10 for $ 1. ‘00; 100 for $ 7.50 
G—2l inch Single wire 25 for $ 1.50; 100 for $ 5.75 
H— 6 inch Pot lIabel.... 30 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 2.50 
J]— 4 in. for African Violets 100 for $ 1.00; 1000 for $ 6.00 


TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers 
and labels we prepay THREE each of A, C, D, E, H, and 
20 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. Add 
10% to all above prices if west of Miss. River. 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 693, Paw Paw, Mich. 


We prepay east of the Miss. 
river—10% additional west 


NEW COLLECTION - ALL DIFFERENT 


All Scented - Delightful Rose-Like Fragrance 


Outstanding collection of fragrantly scented tulips. Carefully 
selected to give you colorful variety. Included are Orange Fa- 
vorite, Prince Carnival, Gold Finch and Dido. Every bulb big 
blooming size. Take advantage of this special offer, today. 


COLLECTION OF 12 (3 each of 4 Varieties) Only $] 50 


TWO COLLECTIONS—24 bulbs—$2.75, Postpaid 


| EARL MAY SEED CO., 71304 Elim St. 
1 


Shenandoah, lowa 


_Postpaid 
—s 


Please send me — Fragrant Tulip Collections. 


EARL MAY SEED CO. [1] Send Catalog. 


_ Home Planting Headquarters 


SINCE 1919 


| enclose $____ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 





CITY. __STATE_ 


Now Is Good Time to Plant 
MAY BE PLANTED SUMMER, FALL, WINTER, SPRING 


BLUE-GREEN 
MONDO 


“GRASS” 


Trade Mark Registration applied for, U.S. Patent Office 


Requires No Mowing—Makes 


oan" oe se & the lowes guryeunting the tevoly $200.- ° a 

ome Spurgeon ckering, owner iondo Grass 

Company, on the beautiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico: World’s Most Beautiful Lawn 

the entire seven lawns, sidewalk shoulders and neutral 

grounds are planted solidly in Mondo Grass, truly one of Our Blue-Green, Mondo Grass is described by the 

the most attractive show places of the South. U. S. Department of Agriculture as quote ‘‘Ophio- 
pogen Japonicus, technically called ground cover 

(formerly called Mondo Japonicus), is native to Northern China and should withstand severe degree of freezing: 

drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo Grass" unquote. 

It is a grass relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming EVERGREEN, low- 
growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive homes in America for lawn grass Now 
we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo Grass at popular prices. 

SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful lawns where mowing is not 
desired. Blue-Green Mondo Grass retains its color the year-‘round; thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, 
rarely requires watering: fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. 
REQUIRES NO MOWING. 

Ideal for heavy shaded areas, or sun dry or wet. FREE folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo 
Grass lawns sent on request. 

Mondo is resistant to diseases: insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion; grows compactly. 
crowding out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times (10, 000%) first year if properly 
handled. Enhances property value. So sensational we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage 
first year plant 2” to 6” apart. Numerous rooted blades to sprig. . ~ae 

Planting and culture instructions with each order. Remittance with order. Shipped prepaid. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE: if not completely delighted you may return at once for refund. Open accounts to A-1 rated firms 
buying 1,000 sprigs or more, F.O.B., Biloxi. 


ORDER TODAY... YOU CAN'T Lose: | Mondo Grass Co., 


Sprigs shipped in damp moss. Any unsatisfac- Dept. KC-9, Biloxi, Miss. 
tory sprigs may be returned at anytime for | | enclose $_ 
replacement. 


aa ___Sprigs ‘Mondo Grass. 
25 Sprigs $298 Ship (check one): Now ; 
50 Sprigs.$ 5.00 1,000 Sprigs.. 79.00 Time —__.. Or When? 

100 Sprigs. 9.00 5,000 Sprigs Name 


or more Address_ 
500 Sprigs.. 40.00 per 1,000 .. 50.00 | City 


Please send prepaid 


At Proper Planting 








The Seeba Hybrids—some are large flow- 
ered and others small. They vary in color 
—the one to the left is a bright crimson— 
the center one a deep maroon—the one 
to the right a lovely lavender. 


Wuat A Lot of pleasure people are 
missing when they plant only the well- 
known things such as peonies and 
irises. For instance the Figwort Family 
(Scrophulariaceae—it has been short- 
ened to “Scrophs” by practical-mind- 
ed people) contains a number of our 
choicest flowering plants including not 
only widely grown material such as 
snapdragons and mulleins but also the 
charming, less commonly grown pen- 
stemons. 

We are told that the name pen- 
stemon (which has also been short- 
ened by practical-minded people to 
‘“pents”) was derived from two Greek 
words, “penta” meaning five and 
“stemon” meaning stamen. The name 
is significant as it calls attention to 
the fifth stamen which unlike the 
other four is barren because it was 
not provided with an anther. This 
difference sets the genus apart from 
close relatives like the snapdragon. 
The sterile stamen is smooth in some 
species but hairy or “bearded” in 
others which accounts for the com- 
mon name of beardtongue. 

Several hundred species of penste- 
almost all native to North 
America, have been described to date. 
Many of them have exquisite beauty 
and untold garden value but very 
few are found growing in the average 
garden. This may be because people 
are not acquainted with them and 
have no idea what a penstemon is, 
or what beauty it has. 

One of the most beautiful species, 
Penstemon grandiflorus, is native in 
certain areas of Mid-America. The 
species name, grandiflorus, means 
large flowered. It is one of the largest 
flowering kinds and most elegant. The 
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The 
Seeba Hybrid Penstemons 


blossoms, whether lavender, pure 
white, pink, or purple, are more like 
hothouse flowers than something per- 
fectly hardy and able to battle all the 
elements. The cupped, powdery leaves 
are blue-gray in color. The short bud 
stems grow in clusters at the nodes of 
the three to four foot stalks. The 
entire stem appears to be in bloom 
at once as one or two or more buds 
open in each cluster at the same time. 
This continues over a period of time 
until all the buds in all the clusters 
have bloomed. This characteristic of 
the genus explains why the penstemon 
is such a spectacular flower, and why 
it is regarded highly by those who are 


familiar with its delightful blooming 
habits. 


The Seeba Story 

Some 12 years ago I was growing 
a number of different penstemons in- 
cluding the lovely pure white Penste- 
mon grandiflorus albus. In the fall, 
Mrs. Henry Seeba of Cook, Nebraska, 
purchased a packet of seeds from my 
white-flowered variety. The seeds pro- 
duced plants that bloomed for her 
two years later. One plant was differ- 
ent—it was taller and the flowers a 
little smaller and not white but evenly 
plum colored. What caused this plant 
to be different is something about 
which we can only form an opinion 
without evidence. A bee or other in- 
sect must have carried pollen from 
some other penstemon species to this 
blossom on the white penstemon that 
produced the seed that grew into the 
different and unusual plant. 

But wait! The plant with the plum 
colored blossoms was a treasure but 
it was not the end to the story! It 
proved to be virtually the beginning 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


of a new race of exciting hybrids. 
Mrs. Seeba was pleased with her plant 
—noted that it was something un- 
usual and worthwhile, and permitted 
seeds to mature. Those seeds she 
shared generously with other penste- 
mon fans. She planted some in her 
own garden with the hope they would 
prove to be true to color. Two years 
later the plants from those seeds were 
blooming size and opened their blos- 
soms. We could scarcely believe our 
own eyes at the gorgeous array of 


Penstemon grandiflorus albus, the seed 
parent of the Seeba Hybrids. Identity of 
the other parent is a mystery. 





colors—not only were there plum col- 
ored blossoms on four to six foot stalks 
but many other colors; from lavender 
to dark purple, white, peach, salmon, 
light pink, dark pink, rose, shades of 
red from brilliant crimson to wine 
and maroon to deep dark red-purple, 
and other colors most difficult to de- 
scribe. Some blossoms were as large 
as the original species and others 
smaller. All were pleasing and delight- 
ful. Even the rather pale ones were 
needed to make the darker ones more 
striking. 

The North Platte Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Nebraska is 
working to purify a certain number 
of the best colors of the Seeba Hybrid 
penstemons to breed true from seeds. 
When they accomplish this in the not 
too distant future we will have a list 
of colors from which to choose—such 
as white, pink, salmon, red, purple, 
and perhaps other colors. Even now 
we can obtain plants in mixed colors 
from one well-known nursery. 


How to Grow 

Set the plants in full sun if possible. 
They will grow and bloom if they are 
in part shade, but they do much bet- 
ter if the sun can reach all parts of 
the plant most of the day. We find 
Penstemon grandiflorus growing on 
the dry bluffs in the western part of 
our country where the soil is often 
hard and deficient in plant food. It is 
very important that these hybrids be 
set in well-drained places in the gar- 
den. They will make finer plants and 
bloom better if they are given room 
to spread out. Penstemons do not like 
to be crowded. They often self-sow 
and the finest plants are those growing 
singly, high and dry, with plenty of 
space for expansion. A single plant 
may cover an 18-inch area and grow 
five or six feet tall. 

My plants are set in ordinary gar- 
den soil. I do not prepare special beds 
for them. The planting hole should be 
large enough to spread the roots. Firm 
the soil well about the roots, being 
sure the heart of the plant is not 
covered. The lower leaves should be 
just above soil level as one would 
plant a petunia. Water well after 
planting. Maintain that “nicely moist” 
condition as they cannot tolerate sog- 
gy wet situations. If the weather is 
hot and dry, the little plants will ap- 
preciate slight shade for a few days. 
Pull a few weeds to place over them, 
or if there is a garden without weeds, 
perhaps a tree or shrub is in need 


Penstemons growing in a seed frame—more than large enough to transplant. The rows toward 
the left and right in the photo are Penstemon grandiflorus. Two rows in the center are Seeba 


Hybrids. 


of a bit of pruning here and there. 
When once -established, the plants 
simply require routine care. 

Seeba Hybrids are particularly beau- 
tiful against a background of shrubs 
or evergreens. Last June I enjoyed a 
five foot four inch plant with a peach 
tree in the background. Two of the 
bud stems were bent toward the top 
in exactly the same curve. With their 
bent backs they looked like two kindly 
old ladies dressed in lavender gowns 
with small green toques on their heads. 
They appeared so natural as they 
nodded (always in the affirmative in 
perfect agreement—never did I ob- 
serve an argument) that although 
arms extended to hold canes had to 
be a figment of the imagination, one 
was sure they were there. 

Good Combinations 

At the southeast corner of the house 
a plant with maroon colored blossoms 
harmonized beautifully with ‘Blue 
Bedder’ salvia, Siberian irises bloomed 
with the first ones and blended well 
with all the penstemon colors, as did 
camassia, Verbascum phoeniceum, 
dictamnus, and yellow and blue col- 
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umbines. Blue tradescantia, the blue 
and the white peachleaf campanula, 
and white sweet rocket are other fine 
companion plants if one remembers 
always to give the penstemons ample 
room. 

They are true perennials but will 
be short lived if they do not make 
new rosettes at the base of the plants. 
These rosettes remain green all win- 
ter. Unless seed is desired, cut the 
flowering stems below the lowest blos- 
soms as soon as they have finished 
blooming. 

You may desire more plants from 
the finest colored ones. If a plant 
makes a number of rosettes, it may 
be divided sometime during the sum- 
mer. These divisions will bloom the 
following year. Or one may let the 
plants set seeds. Plant the seeds in late 
fall or early spring in a seed frame or 
a flat outside. Plants will come up in 
March or early April and be large 
enough to transplant in June. These 
will bloom the following year. Since 
this is a hybrid variety, seedlings will 
not all be true to color but one usually 
gets a number of the color desired. * 
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Don't Let Expensive Shrubs 
Wither... Even Die in 


HMeawvy 
Soil 


ennies for Terta-Lite 
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Valuable plantings can slowly ies 
and die in heavy soil. But why worry? 
A few pennies worth of Terra-Lite 
vermiculite performs a garden mir- 
acle ... loosens, aerates soil .. . lets 
~oots stretch, breathe. Holds water 
in sandy soil, too! Plants thrive... 
turn deep green again! For example, 
an evergreen worth $20.00 can be pro- 
tected with as little as 10¢ worth of 
Terra-Lite vermiculite soil conditioner. 







MUGHO PFITZER 
PINE JUNIPER 
$7.20 $4.80 
Terra-Lite Terra-Lite 


8¢ 





FREE BOOKLET...tells how one-third 
Terra-Lite mixed with two-thirds soil 
can keep your garden gloriously green. 
As little as $2.35 of Terra-Lite condi- 
tions 200 sq. ft. of soil. 


lerra-Lite 


VERMICULITE 
SOIL CONDITIONER 
Nature’s Own Soil Conditioner 


On Sale At Garden Supply Dealers 


Terra-Lite Division 
Zonolite Company, 





Dept. FG-97 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill, 


Please rush me free booklet telling how pen- | 
nies for Terra-Lite will protect the dollars I t 
spend for garden shrubs, flowers, etc. | 
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What Shall We 


SEPTEMBER IS HERE—another sum- 
mer is almost gone. There is a feeling 
of autumn in the air—a sudden cool- 
ness at times peculiar to the season 
that we had almost forgotten—a quiet 
shifting of colors among the leaves 
and grasses—summer flowers are dis- 
appearing and autumn buds are tak- 
ing their places. 

In the lengthening days of spring 
and early summer, we encourage the 
garden to grow—the flowering plants, 
the shrubs, the trees—using every wile 
and trick we know—feeding, pruning, 
pinching, watering. Now the hours of 
daylight are getting noticeably shorter. 
It’s time to slow things down because 
we want the garden to be ready for 
winter when it comes. 

At this season it is the natural tend- 
ency of many growing things to de- 
crease growth gradually, terminating 
in dormancy. This is exactly what 
they should do. We let plants bloom 
all they wish, but we do not do any- 
thing to encourage new, soft, green 
growth which would be easily injured 
by the frosts which are sure to come. 
Where the fall is long, there is much 
less danger of injury than where the 
period is short between the active 
growing season and the first killing 
frost. Several light frosts prior to a 
heavy killing frost are very desirable. 
It toughens plants and puts them in 
a state of dormancy which protects 
them from most frost damage. 

Protect New Plants 

Although we do not water, use 
foliar feeding or fast-acting fertilizers 
on established plants which might 
thus be stimulated into new growth, 
we must water carefully any newly 
divided perennials, or young plants 
transplanted from seed frames to the 
garden at this time. Tuck partially 
decayed leaves, half-rotted straw or 
similar material around newly set 
plants. This will conserve moisture 
and will also keep the soil warm, thus 








Do in September? 


THE 
BEGINNING 
GARDENER 


giving the roots a longer time in 
which to get firmly anchored. In the 
freezing and thawing weather of late 
winter and early spring, the mulch 
around the plants helps prevent heav- 
ing which may break the tender root- 
lets or even push the entire plant out 
of the soil. 

Plants which are already dormant 
and which will not be making new 
growth until spring such as lilies-of- 
the-valley, the Virginia bluebells, 


Spent flower stems and stalks with seed pods 
should be cut now and added to the compost 
pile. 





Tuck mulch such as half-rotted leaves or straw 
around newly set plants to conserve moisture 
and to keep the soil warm while roots are get- 
ting anchored. 
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bleeding heart, and asparagus in the 
vegetable garden, can be fertilized 
now by applying a top dressing of 
well rotted manure or a slow acting 
fertilizer such as bonemeal. 

If weeds got the upper hand during 
vacation month, September is a good 
time for fall garden cleaning. The 
weeds should be converted into soil. 
My way is probably the lazy way, but 
it saves time and is much less labori- 
ous than some methods. Unless there 
are far too many, I simply let the 
weeds lie between the rows or between 
the plants to decay. A bit of soil over 
them hastens the process. You may 
prefer to carry them to the compost 
pile on the theory there'll not be the 
seeds in the garden to sprout. Perhaps 
not—but nature has several ways of 
sowing seeds—the birds, animals, and 
the wind carry them into the garden. 
All weed cleaning that can be done 
at this time helps lessen work in busy 
spring. Annual weeds can be pulled 
or hoed. It isn’t necessary to get all 
the roots, but one must dig deeply to 
get every piece of some of the peren- 
nial ones such as dock and dandelions. 


Add to Compost 


The perfect gardener removes all 
withered flowers as soon as they fade 
but any that are left at this season, 
and all heads of seeds, should be cut 
and added to the compost pile— 
platycodon, penstemon, hemerocallis, 
and others. Perhaps some of the an- 
nuals and biennials are dry and dead, 
or have finished blooming—canter- 
bury bells, standing cypress, zinnias— 
anything of this nature that is not 
diseased should never be burned but 
placed somewhere to decay for later 
enrichment of garden soil. 

Take note of any low places in the 
garden where water stands and does 
not drain off. These should be filled 
before winter comes because plants 
rot, especially bulbous plants, if they 
have wet feet for any length of time. 


HERBICIDES: Plant Killers 


Injecting an herbicide in the 
soil at the base of a plant is ef- 
fective in killing it, according to 
the Texas Experiment Station. 
Better than 75% of the post oaks, 
blackjack oaks, elms, and honey 
locusts so treated were killed and 
at a cost much less than for spray- 
ing the base of the trunks.—H. 
Gleason Mattoon 
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\ ONLY FROM STARK BRO’S... 


can you get Stark Exclusive Leader 
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STARK BRO’S 


and LANDSCAPE 


FRUIT TREE 


CATALOG 
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Just write today and get absolutely FREE our new 


64 page Stark Bro’s Landscape and Fruit Tree Cat- 


alog. It’s all in color; packed with useful informa- 


You Can Make Easy EXTRA MONEY! 


Our plan makes money for many ambi- 
tious folks. We paid our spare-time top 
notchers an average of $2,410.34 each last 
year. Check coupon for money making 
outfit and full information. No obligation. 


tion and planting ideas. Filled with natural color 
pictures of Stark Bro’s Prize Winning Roses, gor- 
geous Flowering Shrubs, lovely Vines and Shade 
Trees. You'll see the amazing U.S. Plant Patented 
or Trade Marked Fruits, including Stark Exclusive 
Luther Burbank varieties. Contains valuable Land- 


scape planning guide. Stark Bro’s now celebrating 
142nd year! Write for your FREE catalog! 


See Stark's World Famous 
DWARF and STANDARD 
FRUIT TREES 

Now grow your own delicious 

tree-ripe fruit in your yard with 

Stark DWARF Apple, Pe 

row giant size, super-quality fruits 
on shrub-size trees. Ideal for ornamental plant- 
ings and borders too! Grow only 8’-12’ high 


each and 

| 

GLORIOUS STARK ROSES | 
l 

l 

! 

! 


See newest Stark and Burbank Ruse 
varieties . . . as well as all the old 
rose favorites, too! In natural color! 


NURSERIES and 
ORCHARDS CO. 


LOUISIANA, MISSOURI 


STARK BRO’S 


DEPT. 2298 « 


FAT GIRLS’ 


YOURS FREE— Mail Coupon Now 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Dept. 2298 
Town of Lovisiana, Missouri FMA9-5S7 


Please send me FREE STARK BRO'S BIG NEW 
COLOR PHOTO LANDSCAPE-FRUIT CATALOG... 
contains valuable Home Landscape Planning Guide. 


© Send me your special offer for early orders. 


NAME 
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© Cheek here for extra money opportunity 


Tested practical ways to take off fat, rushed by 
return mail in plain wrapper at special prices. 





© SPECIAL DIET FOR FAT STOMACHS 
AND THICK WAISTLINES— 


If it’s your stomach and waistline that’s 
bothering you, here's your diet! 


...25¢ 
0 HIGH PROTEIN DIET FOR WOMEN | 
PAST 35— 
Excellent healthful diet for people of ALL 


AGES! Combines plenty-to-eat with rapid 
weight loss! Very popular! 


0 “SECRETS” TO SPEED REDUCING— 
Important “‘little things’’ discovered in 
18 years reducing thousands! 

(C) 2-DAY “JOLT-OFF-POUNDS” DIET— 
If you need to lose a few pounds quickly, 
this diet will do it! Also recommended for 
weight-standstills! 





25 


Gets appetite under control and tells you 
how to lose a few pounds safely! 


[ 7-DAY DETOXICATION DIET— 


Rids your body of poisons. Helps you to 
a fast start in losing pounds! 25¢ 


C1 POUND A DAY “MIRACLE DIET’— © 
An infallible diet that insures the loss of 
at least a pound a day! Can be repeated 
3 days each month! ances seuecatooryen— 
(1) DEHYDRATION DIET FOR THOSE 
WHO CRAVE SWEETS— 


The fastest and most pleasant of all! 











Helps fight your worst enemy! 25¢ 
CHECK DIETS YOU WANT, SEND FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


25¢ | 
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DIET 


C) HOW TO GET RID OF A DOUBLE 


CHIN— 


If you have a double chin you're thought 
of as “fat’’—no matter what your weight. 
Get rid of itl.......... 


C1 THE FAMOUS RICE DIET— 
Frequently prescribed by physicians for 
Hypertension (High Blood Pressure) also 


excellent for people who want to lose a 
few pounds F-A-S-T! i 


THIGHS— 

If your weight is below the waist, this 
diet will slim youl..... : si 

FAMOUS BANANA DIET— 

World renowned medical hospital diet, very 


filling, satisfying, easy to follow, takes 
weight off rapidly!..... 


O 





If you have 9 pounds to lose, this will 
___do it! A fast start for 90! 


1 18-DAY, 18-POUND DIET— 


This diet insures the safe loss of consid- 
erable poundage in only 18 days!... 





Getting thin is one thing — staying thin 
another! This tells how!]...............ccccccc-- 


() 7-DAY, 7-POUND DIET— 


Follow this, lose 7 Ibs. in 1 week! 


v 25c 
() SPECIAL DIET FOR FAT HIPS AND 


25¢ 


: ht woooooetecenceeencceeeeeeeeeeeeei BSE 
[) POPULAR “9-DAY MIRACLE DIET’— 
25¢ 


O omer TO STAY THIN AFTER LOSING 


25¢ 


ENCLOSE COIN, MONEY ORDER or CHECK. 


Any 5 mailed to you for only $1, postpaid. Any 10 for only $2, postpaid. ALL 16 for only $3, postpaid. 
No orders under $1. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! GIVEN: Weight and Height Chart PLUS Measurement Chart! 


RUTH PFAHLER, Dept. 502, Decatur, Ill. 


1 am enclosing 


If | have checked FIVE items, please send them to me for $1. 


If | have checked TEN items, please send them to me for only $2. IF | have checked ALL SIXTEEN 


items, please send them to me for $3. 
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@ Nothing else gives quite so much 
gardening pleasure os-e-greenhouse. 














No greenhouse is easier to-erect and 
maintain thon a genuine EVERLITE 
Aluminum Greenhouse. 














Famous Evertite teatures: 

@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 

@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 

@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 

© Completely prefabricated, easily erected 

®@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 

@ Full line of Everlite accessories 
Model B3 shown, $341.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G97. 


Aluminum 


uc. 
14615 Lerain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohie 
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If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new PARK’S FLOWER 
BOOK for Autumn. 




















A new, picture-packed catalog of the better 
Tulips, Daffodils and myriad other bulbs, 
many of them rare. 

















Also perennial and annual flower seeds best 
sown in the Fall. A -wide selection of seeds 
and plants for Greenhouse and Window. 
Many beautiful color photos of unusual 
plants, plus helpful information. 
































Send a postcard today for your 
FREE FLOWER BOOK 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 84, S.C. 
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fall, and certainly these should be in- 
corporated into compost as they will 
raise the acidity of the product for 
use on the garden. 

Fall is the time when decomposition 
begins in the composting operation. 
By adding occasional layers of a bal- 
anced fertilizer into the composting 
material, one may improve the chem- 
ical content of this valuable humus 
material. 

Remedial Pruning—This little task 
is always with us. As blooms are re- 
moved through the season, the direc- 
tion of growth of _plants can easily 
be controlled. For instance, in cutting 
a rose the gardener has the choice of 
cutting the stem to an outside or in- 
side bud. If the plant is open and the 
desired shape is to a closed center, 
then cut to an inside bud. The bud 
will be forced into growth, and the 
new growth will be toward the center 
of the plant. To open up a plant cut 
above an outside bud. It is always 
wise to remove any damaged or dis- 
eased part of a plant during the grow- 
ing season. Many plants grow so fast 
that they need a carefully followed 
pruning program to keep them in 
bounds. Regardless of the reason for 
pruning (there must be a reason), be 
conservative about removal of limbs 
from flowering plants and fruit trees 
from September on into the winter. 
As the rate of growth begins to slow 
down, the plants begin to store carbo- 
hydrates and this results in formation 
of the flower buds. Unless pruning is 
done very carefully, many flower buds 
can be easily destroyed. A good rule 
to remember is that most of the flower 
buds are formed on current season 
wood, and this wood should be saved 
to insure a heavy crop of bloom next 
spring. 

Selecting Stock Plants—September 
is a good time to begin making cut- 
tings for starting next year’s plants. 
Lantana cuttings should be made 
from seasoned wood before any lush 
growth occurs after the fall rains. If 
the cutting wood is soft, the cuttings 
will rot or blast instead of developing 
roots. The colorful Jacob’s coat (Al- 
ternanthera) can be kept as cuttings 
over winter as can other types of 
herbaceous plants such as _ hibiscus, 
geraniums, coleus, ice plant, sultana 
and wandering Jew. By September, 
these plants are conditioned properly 
for taking of cuttings. 


ber will stimulate new growth for a 
lush crop of bloom during early Octo. 
ber. This means the last application 
of fertilizer should be made this 
month. Light feedings of liquid ma- 
nure will be very beneficial, or you 
may use your own pet brand of com. 
mercial fertilizer or rose food. Cotton- 
seed meal is a wonderful food and 
should be used at the rate of one-half 
teacupful per plant and worked in 
lightly around each plant. Heavy wa- 
tering should follow so that the rose 
plant may absorb the food. Through- 
out our section, the quality of fall 
roses often surpasses that of spring 
blooms, even though they are usually 
fewer in number. In watering, keep 
the water off the foliage and do not 
water after mid-afternoon in order 
that the plants can go into the night 
with surfaces dry. The usual disease 


and insect pests are prevalent during, 


this fall season, so be on constant 
guard to protect these plants. 


Fall Lawns—Seed, feed and weed 
—these are the lawn problems during 
September. There is still time to seed 
bare spots in a lawn and get a cover 
before killing frost. The final feeding 
of the season should be applied by 
mid-September and usually a shot of 
potash will help to harden off the 
grass for winter. By light feeding is 
meant about four pounds of a bal- 
anced fertilizer per 1,000 square feet. 
For this last feeding, use a balanced 
fertilizer rather than straight nitrogen. 
This will keep a good color and a 
healthy turf without overstimulation 
of vegetative growth and will insure 
hardening off of the grass to with- 
stand winter conditions. For those 
who want a winter lawn, this is the 
last call for planting Italian rye to 
give that lush green sparkle to the 
lawn during the winter. Sow seed as 
suggested last month, and follow with 
careful care and grooming. A neglect- 
ed winter lawn can ruin the perma- 
nent grass and become an unsightly 
mess. 


By the end of summer many lawns 
have become infested with weeds and 
foreign grasses which have persisted 
in spite of mowing. These lawn en- 
emies will set seed in a short time 
and a major infestation may result 
the next year. The new weed killers 
will get most of these pests, and there 
are special selective killers for some of 
the more difficult kinds such as crab- 


(Please turn fo page 69) 


Roses—The cool nights of Septem. 
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distinctively beau ful 
graceful and sta 


Moraine Locust above is 21 years old 


The delicate green foliage of this graceful tree, its fast growth and 
resistance to disease and insects have made the Moraine Locust America’s 
favorite tree. It attains a twenty-five foot height in just seven years .. . 
fine lawn grasses grow luxuriantly right up to the base of the tree . . . 
yet its filtered light does not permit crab grass to germinate . . . safe in 
high winds because its fine leaves offer less resistance. No wonder this 
staunch and graceful hardwood tree is winning new friends everywhere. 


5’ to 6’ trees, $5.95 shipped by express. 
Order your Moraine Locust today or write for catalog. 


SPRING HILL NURSERY KRIDER NURSERIES, INC. Plant Patent No. 836 and is being handled under license 


; , . from The Siebenthaler Company, owner of the registered 
Tipp City, Ohio Middlebury, Indiana trademark ‘“‘Moraine,”’ in the United States and Canada. 





Tulips are easy to force in a sunny window, 
greenhouse. Now is the time to order top siz 
bulbs of tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, and oth 
spring blooming bulbs for winter forcing. %& 
“Forcing Bulbs for Indoor Bloom” elsewhere ; 
this issue. The forcing process is easy. 


Mid-winter in a home greenhouse gives no hit 
of the bleak outdoors. Tulips, hyacinths anf 
cinerarias provide most of the color in this co} 
glasshouse. Out of the camera’s eye, geranium 
petunias, ageratums, tomatoes, and peppers aft 
being started for the outdoor garden. 


Spring wouldn't be spring if it were not for sut 
ny, golden daffodils. For garden decoration, cv’ 
ting, or growing in pots, it’s hard to beat th 
many kinds of daffodils. Read “the articles abot 
daffodils in this issue, and plant them in gené 
ous numbers this fall. 





There’s A Greenhouse In Your Future 


You CAN HAVE a greenhouse full 
of your favorite flowers this winter, 
if you get right to work on the actual 
plans. The day is gone when home 
greenhouses were reserved for the 
“country estate,” and thought of as a 
juxury. Today amateur builders often 
build their hobby greenhouses for less 
than $200, and prefabricated houses, 
ready to be mounted on your founda- 
tion, start at prices below $300. You 
can make this investment back in one 
season by selling your surplus plants. 

One does not have to have a large 
glasshouse to grow many plants in it. 
Take a look at my garden diary for 
January 26 of last year: “These plants 
are blooming in the greenhouse: yel- 
low freesias, wax, rex, rhizomatous, 
Christmas, and cane begonias, scent- 
ed leaved geraniums (14 species), 17 
different ivy geraniums, bryophyllums, 
azaleas, cyclamen, three amaryllis, 
gloxinias, rechsteinerias, and 11 dif- 
ferent zonale geraniums.” And a little 
later on March 21: “The Impatiens 
sultanii plants that were started from 
seeds sown December 26 are now in 
full bloom.” All of this in a six by 
nine foot lean-to home greenhouse! 

During other seasons I’ve had snap- 
dragons, marigolds, ageratums, didis- 
cus, pansies, violas, coleus, azalea and 
lily seedlings, 13 different oxalis spe- 
cies, and every spring we start an 
abundance of tomatoes, peppers, cab- 
bage, eggplants, and sweet potatoes, to 
be put in the outdoor garden. 

Complete prefabricated green- 
houses cost much less to buy, erect, 
equip and operate than the lowest- 
price car of today. These structures 
are made of materials that deteriorate 
very little if they are given proper 
care—an investment that never stops 
giving. And the person with a green- 
house rarely becomes tired of his hob- 
by. He may change the emphasis 
plant and become an authority on 
many different plant families, but his 


enthusiasm for glasshouse gardening 
will not wane in the least. 
Always Good Weather 

It’s always good weather inside a 
glasshouse. No worries about a late 
or early freeze, too much or not 
enough rain, a wind storm, or an in- 
vasion of grasshoppers. If hail storms 
frequent your section, a roof of cor- 
rugated plastic sheeting now available 
will give complete protection — you 
can even walk on it! 

Assembling a prefabricated house is 
as simple as the manufacturers state, 
and if you do not own the land on 
which you live, disassembly is just as 
practicable when you move. Legally 
and structurally it is possible to erect 
a working greenhouse on rented prop- 
erty without getting into snarls with 
the landlord. Be sure that the land- 
lord knows you will be removing the 
greenhouse when you move. 

I built my own greenhouse for 
about a hundred dollars. I did all of 
the construction work on it in less 
than two weeks’ time. I used plans 
for building my greenhouse that were 
prepared by a manufacturer of a type 
of screen wire that is coated with clear 
plastic. The ends and the top of my 
greenhouse are covered with this ma- 
terial. Hail does not damage it, al- 
though the constant winds we have 
in western Oklahoma “pop” out the 
plastic after two years and it must be 
replaced. This is not expensive be- 
cause the material is priced at $25 
for a 50-foot roll. The side of the 
lean-to is made up of double strength 
plate glass. In eight years not one of 
these has been broken. 

Planning one’s own greenhouse can 
be fun, but there are many pitfalls. 
Greenhouse manufacturers design 
their structures so that the roof is 
pitched to admit the most light; ven- 
tilation is good—no dead air spaces 
where plants do not thrive — drip 
grooves carry off excess condensation, 


by Elvin McDonald 


and there are other features that you 
would not be likely to think of in your 
design. 

Build as large as space and your fi- 
nancial means will allow. A structure 
that can easily have more sections 
added later is the most practical. Your 
greenhouse must start with a durable 
foundation. Various types of founda- 
tions are required by different pre- 
fabricated greenhouses. In Mid-Amer- 
ica, concrete blocks are a wise choice 
for a durable foundation. Before vou 
do any work, if you are buying a pre- 
fab house, secure complete blueprints 
from the manufacturer, so that your 
foundation will fit the greenhouse. 

A lean-to attached to your house 
will become the most popular room 
you have. If the structure is detached, 
away from the house, there will al- 
ways be trips through rain, snow and 
wind to see about the plants. And an 
inspection to see which amaryllis has 
opened, or which pot of seeds is 
sprouting will be the first thing on 
your morning agenda — and if the 
greenhouse is away from your house, 
think of the burned toast! A lean-to 
attached to the house can be mighty 
handy and enjoyable—easy to heat 
too, with your existing heating sys- 
tem. If you don’t put plants in every 
bit of space, this attached lean-to be- 
comes valuable for casual entertaining 
—an extra living room. 

The free standing greenhouse be- 
comes the focal point of your outdoor 
garden. Light is admitted from all 
sides and more uniform plant growth 
is the result. Such a structure is likely 
to have its own heating system which 
will probably keep the air more uni- 
formly warm than would be possible 
in the lean-to heated with existing 
house heating facilities. Humidity is 
easier to maintain in the free-stand- 
ing greenhouse, and when pest fumi- 
gation becomes necessary, there is no 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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. Mid-winter in the Kansas City greenhouse 
of Mrs. H. E. Dillard. Rex begonias and a 
giant Dutch amaryllis dominate this scene. 
An evaporative cooler keeps this greenhouse 
in top condition during hot summer days. 


. The author's six by nine lean-to greenhouse. 

Built for less than a hundred dollars, the 
structure is now eight years ald. Regular 
maintenance keeps the wood in good con- 
dition. Half of the roof is shingled solid to 
provide the shade necessary all year in 
western Oklahoma. 


. "A giant snow bank completely covered the 
greenhouse in our late March blizzard this 
year. We shoveled the snow off this corner 
to peek in to see if the stove was still 
burning. It was, and two days later when we 
shoveled through to the door, the plants 
were in perfect condition!” 


. Hardy annuals and perennials provide win- 
ter color in this greenhouse. The picture was 
made just four months after completion of 
the structure. Clematis, a foxglove, tulips, 
nicotiana, petunias, annual phlox, gerani- 
ums, a budded Easter lily and daisies can 
be seen. 


. The control panel for an automatic green- 
house—heating, cooling, ventilation and hu- 
midifying are controlled automatically. 


. Vines make attractive natural shading for 
this home greenhouse of an orchild hobbiest. 
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7. This greenhouse has a roof of corrugated 
plastic fiber glass that is hail proof. 


. Early spring inside the Minneapolis green- 
house of Flower & Garden’s consulting edi- 
tor, Peggie Schulz. Gloxinias, episcias, ama- 
ryllis, and rare gesneriad hybrids fill the 
greenhouse with color every month of the 
year. Cheese cloth is the shade material. 


- Orchids hang from the roof and grow on 
expanded metal and stair-stepped shelves in 
the Belleville, Illinois, greenhouse of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick O. Reh. This greenhouse 
is made entirely of plastic fiber glass. Be- 
cause of light diffusion through the plastic, 
plants can be grown under benches—note 
African violets in the foreground. 


. Chrysanthemums fill a greenhouse with color 
from October until Christmas. 


- This lean-to glasshouse fits perfectly the 
architecture of the Lee Erhard’s Tulsa home. 
Mrs. Erhard is shown holding one of her 
prize gloxinias. This greenhouse has a hail- 
proof fiber glass roof. 


. Inside an Omaha greenhouse that cost less 
than $350. The plastic coated screen cover- 
ing is inexpensive and easy to apply. 
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(Continued from page 57) 
worry about injurious fumes entering 
the house. A thermostatically con- 
trolled heating system is a prerequisite 
here, with an alarm in your bedroom 
to warn you on a cold night if the 
stove goes haywire. 

Unless the heating device is elec- 
tric, it should be properly vented to 
carry off all gas fumes. Do not heat 
your greenhouse with artificial gas. In 
the South of Mid-America where tem- 
peratures are never very low, and if 
so, are low only for a short time, a 
small electric heater will do the job 
inexpensively. Where it is cold, a hot 
water system with gravity flow or 
forced flow is ideal, and when prop- 
erly installed, it is safe and furnishes 
a gentle heat. 

My greenhouse is heated with a 
small bathroom heater which burns 
propane gas. It was not thermostatic- 
ally controlled during my first green- 
house gardening years, and many val- 
uable plants were lost. Often we would 
be away for an entire day—when we 
left in the morning the outdoor tem- 
perature would hover near 20 degrees, 
and it would be cloudy. So we'd leave 
the heater on, only to have the sun 
come out for a clear day, heating up 
the greenhouse to a blistering tem- 
perature of more than a hundred! A 
thermostat has saved us much worry 
and many dollars too, although heat- 
ing has been so inexpensive we've 
never given it any thought. 

Heating Expense 

Mid-America greenhouse gardeners 
who use gas and oil heat report costs 
of $30 (Arkansas) to $100 (Indiana) 
to $150 (Wisconsin) per year for heat- 
ing. These figures came from small, 
warm (minimum night temperature 
of 60 degrees) greenhouses. The cool 
(50 degree minimum) house is less ex- 
pensive to heat. 

When you locate your structure, be 
sure the place gets year-round sun. 
Especially it must not be shaded in 
the winter when the sun is low in its 
orbit. 

If plants are to thrive, they must 
have fresh air. In the winter, this must 
be supplied without causing a draft 
of cold air to strike the plants. Espe- 
cially in the South, summertime heat 
can make greenhouse gardening mis- 
erable. All the shading material avail- 
able will not keep the temperature low 
enough to promote good growth. Be- 
sides, such humid heat in deep shade 
causes plants to grow leggy and rank. 
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Air Cooling 

This problem is easily solved by in- 
stalling an evaporative water cooler. 
If you’re handy with the saw and 
hammer, you can design one of these 
yourself. H. E. Dillard of Kansas City 
made such a cooler for his wife’s 12 
by 16 lean-to for around $15.00. Ken- 
neth Fielder, past president of Tulsa’s 
Glasshouse Gardeners, has a thermo- 
statically controlled cooler. Gloxinias 
and African violets thrive and bloom 
right through the summer in the 
Fielder’s free-standing greenhouse. 

Proper shading can be accomplished 
during the sunniest part of the year 
by the application of white wash. This 
can be tinted with green if you like. 
Bamboo shades are not expensive, and 
they are much more attractive. Laths 
can be nailed about a half inch apart, 
and painted to match your greenhouse 
or house, and they are practical, good 
looking shade. 

In the hottest areas it is advisable 
to remove some panes of glass, or put 
in screens to allow air circulation. 
Mrs. Sam Payne of Enid, Oklahoma, 
puts all of her plants into a lath house 
each summer. This leaves the green- 
house empty and easy to get to for a 
thorough clean-up, fumigation and 
painting. 

It is important that the greenhouse 
be watered when the plants need it. 
Pipe hot and cold water into the 
greenhouse, and install a mixing fau- 
cet. An icy bath on a cold winter day 
will do no more for your plants than 
it would for you. You can avoid the 
expense of piping in hot water by 
putting water in a small barrel or 
other container inside the greenhouse. 


One may find a greenhouse in quite a strange 
place—here atop an apartment house. 


This will warm to the temperature of 
the greenhouse, and while it is stand- 
ing it produces valuable humidity. 

Walks of cement are fine, but the 
cement should not cover the entire 
floor. Pea gravel or chat make a 
clean and neat looking material to 
put under the benches, and it can be 
kept moist to provide humidity. Flag- 
stones set about an inch above the 
soil line make a good walk. When the 
walk is above the soil, it can be 
washed off and no water puddles will 
stand to mess up your shoes. 

If your benches are made of wood, 
be sure that this is treated with a 
wood preservative. Properly treated 
redwood, cypress, asbestos or concrete 
are your best bets for bench material 
that will prove lasting. 

A stair-step arrangement of benches 
provides more space, but should not 
shade the plants. Orchids like screen 
or slats to give free air circulation. 

Electric lighting and outlets will 
add pleasure to your greenhouse gar- 
dening. You can work later in the 
evenings and earlier during dark win- 
ter mornings. When friends stop by 
to see the crop of blooms on the ca- 
mellia, you won’t have to drag it into 
the living room, or peer at them with 
a flashlight. This wiring should be 
done by an electrician so that the job 
will pass city inspection. 

Electricity can mean more space in 
your greenhouse. Fluorescent light 
units may be installed under the 
benches to almost double growing 
space. These lights cost little to install 
and to maintain. If this space is too 
cool, a heating cable can be used. 

If you wish to specialize in a fa- 
vorite plant, and will not be growing 
others, the temperature in your green- 
house will be set. You’ll run it to suit 
your pet. Most people look forward 
to a profusion and succession of bloom 
from many plants during most of the 
year. The cool greenhouse has a night 
time temperature range of 45 to 50 
degrees, the moderate to warm green- 
house 55 to 70 degrees. 

In addition, you will want to buy 
at least one complete book on green- 
house gardening. Every publisher of 
gardening books has at least one title 
in this category. If you have special 
hobby plants, membership in the so- 
ciety for fanciers of that plant will be 
worthwhile, and will lead you to many 
new friends. Special societies, each 
with interesting publications, exist for 
growers of African violets, gloxinias, 
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begonias, bromeliads, cacti and suc- 
culents, amaryllis, camellias and gera- 
niums, to name a few. 

If you wish to grow many plants 
that are very different in temperature 
requirements, a two section green- 
house may be practical. That is, a 
dividing wall of glass is placed to di- 
vide two sections of your greenhouse. 
This is quite an asset, especially when 
bulbous plants are forced. Tulips, daf- 
fodils, and amaryllis may be forced 
quickly in the warm part, then moved 
to where it is cool, once the blossoms 
open, to keep them fresh longer. 

Keep your greenhouse in good re- 
pair. Repainting will be necessary 
every two or three years for outside, 
and every four or five inside—perhaps 
more often. Greenhouses are subject 
to much more humidity than most 
buildings, and it is imperative that a 
paint of high quality be used. Do not 
throw dirty or broken pots under the 
benches, or leave them sitting on the 
walk. They are unattractive, they har- 
bor pests, and they take up valuable 
space that could be used for plants. 

Put dead leaves and trimmings in 
the trashh—don’t lay them in the 
benches to decay and collect bugs. 
The moment you bring in new plants, 
inspect them thoroughly for pests. If 
you find a bug, spray immediately, 
and isolate the plant until you are 
sure it is clean. When you do spot 
trouble, work on it with full force 
until you have it whipped. One tiny 
infestation of mealy bugs can drag on 
for months—even years—if spraying 
is not done regularly until all of them 
are killed. 


Soil Is Important 

The key to your success with a 
greenhouse may lie in the kind of 
soil mixtures you use for potting and 
for the benches. Compost is invaluable 
to success. For potting you will need 
an ample supply of coarse, horticul- 
tural peat moss, vermiculite in the 
fine and coarse sizes, plenty of leaf 
mold, clean sharp sand, sphagnum 
moss, and good garden loam. Bone 
and blood meal are useful in making 
potting mixtures. A counter height 
potting bench is handy. Its proper 
work height with good light, plenty 
of labels, pots, flats and soil close at 
hand will encourage you to do a 
“perfect” job of potting and trans- 
planting. 

Drafts are harmful, and fluctuating 
temperatures should be avoided. The 
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smaller your greenhouse, the faster 
temperatures will change. At least one 
pre-fab greenhouse is available that is 
constructed so as to be a “greenhouse 
within a greenhouse.” That is, two 
layers of glass cover the structure. The 
dead air space between the two layers 
of glass saves greatly on the heating 
bill. You can create this dead air 
space on an existing house by the use 
of clear polyethylene plastic tacked on 
the inside of the frame. 

Overcrowding is a common fault 
of gardeners, and in the greenhouse 
as outdoors, it results in poor air cir- 
culation and this will cause mildew, 
leggy plants and other maladies. Wa- 
tering early in the day allows for 
water to dry before cool night time 
temperatures prevail and helps to pre- 
vent rot troubles. 

If you built your greenhouse this 
month, and were ready to move into 
it by the 15th of October, primary in 
your thoughts would be—what can I 
have for color? Chrysanthemums 
potted and brought in from outdoors 
will provide bloom during all of No- 
vember and almost until Christmas. 
Tulip, daffodil and hyacinth bulbs 
should be potted and prepared for 
forcing. (See article elsewhere, this 
issue.) They will supply bloom most 
of the winter and early spring if 
enough are potted, and if they are 
kept cool once the buds begin to open. 

Amaryllis perform at their best in 
the greenhouse. Buy at least a dozen 
to get the first winter time season of 
your greenhouse off to a colorful start. 
American hybrids are inexpensive, 
Dutch ones inclined to hurt the pock- 
etbook, but they have real class. 

Gloxinia tubers and started seed- 
lings are available during all of Octo- 
ber. These plants will begin to bloom 
in January or February. A planting of 
snapdragons, sweet peas, pansies, cal- 
endulas, and other annuals will give 
bloom in the cool greenhouse. I have 
a ground bed in my warm greenhouse 
that is cool enough to grow snap- 
dragons, calendulas and pansies to 
perfection. 

Geraniums offer unlimited oppor- 
tunity. Rooted cuttings available in 
October will be set for blooms all 
winter long, starting right after Christ- 
mas. There are hundreds of different 
and unusual begonias that will give 
color and interest every month of the 
year. If your hobby is to be orchids, 
you have an unlimited and unending 
field of exploration. * 


Alrican Violets 


Tops in quality, variety and popular prices. Send for 


AN free color catalog. Over 100 varieties 
hy é ; 


described. Plants 75c up. Violet 
aides, plastic pots and accessories. 
GREENHOUSES 


Bethayres 2, Pa. 


Learn FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Make centerpieces, corsages, 
wreaths, wedding bouquets. Be 
a florist — age no bar — train at 
home for profitable full or part 
time jobs. Write for school litera- 
ture or send for special illus- 
trated lesson books: 
How to make 
33 Arrangements .00 
How to make 25 ae .00 
Novelty Floral Design........ 00 
FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
Box N9 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


Grow better flowers inside or 
OUTSIDE of your greenhouse. 
Train at home for profitable 
spare or full time jobs — age no 
bar — or open your own nursery- 
garden-shop. Monthly Growing 
Schedules make everything so 
easy. Write for information or 
send 25c for student newsletter 
“The Greenhouse Grower”. 


FLOWER oemnen, INC, 
Div. N9 P.O. Box Santa Cruz, Calif. 


HYPONeX 


SOLUBLE at FOOD compters 


— — end woter all your house 
plonts, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and lawn. Feeds instontly. If dealer can’t 


HYDROPONIC CHEM. C ey ea) 


Our Illustrated Catalog offers those lovely 
rarer kinds; so often suggested, so hard to 
find. Sent quickly on request. Dept. V8. 


PEARCE SEED CO. Moorestown 


NEW JERSEY 


Antonelli 

LET ME ‘= 
SHOW YOU 
HOW TO GROW 


Gloxin as 


Antonelli Bros. Hybrid GLOXINIAS won 
Calif. State Fair lst Award blue ribbons SIX 
straight years. Add new brilliance to your 
indoor garden with GLOXINIAS. 


Selected 1 /,-1 2 in. BULBS $930 
PPD. 


20 for $5. 8 for 
1957 Color Catalog FREE with 
order or 25¢ ppd. Dept. F 

SANTA CRUZ, 
CALIFORNIA 


ANTONELLI BROS. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO THE 
READERS OF FLOWER & GARDEN 
Postpaid 


for $ T 0 and Guaranteed 


One of the most beautiful of all perennials and 
so easy to grow. Colors range from pure white 
through shades of pink and lavender to deep 
rose. Ideal for colorful, tall-growing back- 
grounds. Starts blooming in June and con- 
tinues for many days as flowers open from 
bottom end of the spike. When in full bloom, 
there will be from 2 to 3 dozen flowers open 
at once on the 18 to 24 inch spikes. The 
Seeba Hybrids are a result of a cross of two 
native penstemons. Perfectly hardy, they 
grow about 3 feet tall and will come up year 
after year with more flower spikes each year. 


Will be ready for shipment 
a around the 15th of October 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


567 E St., Hamburg, lowa 




































































































NEW FREE 40 page 











FALL BULB & NURSERY | picase send Penstemons. 1 enclose $___| 
CATALOG — 1 ame ! 
Send coupon TODAY. — 
LcenSaEtSeaanneUMUabaseeeaaisee aioe caeeasaeod 





































@ Write for Our Free | 
FALL CATALOG 


Geraniums 


| 
BULBS | 
HOUSE PLANTS | 


WILSON BROS. 
Roachdale 34-1, Indiana 


Give your garden personality with 
LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


Add smart interest to your garden. Your visitors 
enn knowing the right names of your 
plants and flowers without asking. 

Made of durable, heavy, white plastic. Guaran- 
teed weatherproof. Pencil markings stay until 
removed by scouring powder and damp cloth. 
Used by nurserymen, botanical gardens, conser- 
vatories, arboretums and experimental stations. 








offm 


PLANT FOODS 


and Soil Conditioners 


MOUUUVULUULU 
At chain, hardware 
and garden stores. 








COW MANURE © SHEEP MANURE 
PEAT MOSS © HYPER HUMUS 
ROSE FOOD © BONE MEAL © LIME 
VERMICULITE © AZALEA FOOD 





















































SIZES AND STYLES: 
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6" Vertical Stoke. hin ate 
1” x 2” Horizontal Tie-on Tag...... 

1” x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag...... . 
Ya" x 2” Notched Tie-on Tag 
2%" x 8" Tee Stake...... 

A aaa 
18" Galvanized Spring Stee! Stake 
only (for D & E) 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT: NO 
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DEALERS AND JOBBERS: 












10 Each of A, C, D, F and 5 each of B Cc.0.D.'s Write for full information on attrac: 
and H, Tie-on wires included......... $1.00 PLEASE tive counter sales displays. 
DEPT. MILFORD, MICHIGAN 


Sate k 


H4 Far West: 1864 S. 120th St., Seattle 88, Wash. 
Canada: 1015 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto 12, Ont. 





Dwarf Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 43) 

or a trellis, making them grow on 

wires like a grape, or cutting them 

into weird or fancy shapes. 


Commercial growers seldom use 
dwarf trees, but sometimes they do 
use them as fillers between standard 
trees that must be set so far apart that 
several years must elapse before the 
space allotted them is really used. The 
fact that the dwarf trees will produce 
several crops before the space they 
occupy is needed for the larger trees 
is thought to be more profitable and 
less work than a so-called cover crop 
which, if desired, can still be grown 
between the rows of large trees. 

It is undoubtedly best to buy your 
dwarf fruit trees from nurserymen 
who specialize in them. Their experi- 
ence makes them better able to help 
the purchaser be successful in grow- 
ing them. Then, too, the nurseryman 
is likely to know which varieties of 
fruit are best adapted to your area 
and to dwarfing. In purchasing dwarf 


| pear trees, be sure to select varieties 


that are not subject to “fireblight” 
in your region. Our best pears are 
usually grown west of the Rocky 
Mountains, though there are a few 


| isolated spots east of the Rockies where 


some of them will do well. 

Dwarf fruit trees should be set 
from ten to 15 feet apart and the graft 
union should always be above the 
ground. The dwarf tree that you buy 
at the nursery is usually one year old 
and may have a branch or two. If you 
live in the colder northern states, it 
is best to set out your dwarf fruit trees 
in the spring, but where the winters 
are not severe, you may set your trees 
either in spring or fall. Most fruit 
trees like good well-drained soil. Cher- 
ries, particularly, will not do well in 
soil that is not well drained. Use no 
fertilizer when you plant your tree, but 
when it begins to show real growth, 
one or two pounds of garden fertilizer 
with a rather high nitrogen content 
can be scattered on the ground around 
the tree. This should be done each 
year, increasing the amount of fer- 
tilizer as the tree gains in size. 

It is well to mulch your trees, but 
keep the mulch well away from the 
tree itself as not only rabbits ruin 
fruit trees. Mice, too, can and do 
ruin fruit trees by gnawing the bark 
and can conveniently hide themselves 
in mulch, especially if it is heavy 
and too near the tree. 
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To Shape Growth 


Dwarf fruit trees are easily trained 
and thus can be made truly ornamen- 
tal. In the colder regions of Europe 
they are sometimes grown against the 
south side of walls in espalier fashion, 
and are properly pruned to make this 
possible. Some nurseries will furnish 
trees with the preliminary pruning al- 
ready begun. 


Ordinary pruning is not too impor- 
tant during the early years of a dwarf 
fruit tree’s growth, but later some 
thinning is nearly always necessary. 
Branches that grow straight up are 
not desirable on dwarf pear and ap- 
ple trees and should be cut back far 
enough to cause the tree to spread 
horizontally. This makes the tree less 
susceptible to wind damage. Both 
pears and apples bear their fruit on 
“spurs” and these should not be re- 
moved. 


Some apple trees are subject to 
fireblight and many varieties of pears 
are seriously injured by it and even 
killed. No remedy for this trouble is 
known, but the affected branch should 
be removed and burned at once. The 
instrument used in the removal of 
the affected branch should be steri- 


lized after every cut or it is likely to | 


infect healthy wood. 


Spraying should follow the regular 
orchard routine and if really good 
fruit is wanted, should never be neg- 
lected. It is well to remember that all 
dwarf fruit trees are subject to the 
same diseases as their larger relatives 
and for that reason it is important to 
select varieties that are most resistant 
to those troubles. The Horticultural 
Division of the United States Experi- 
ment Station at Beltsville, Maryland, 
recommends for the northern apple 
growing states the following varieties 
of apples: ‘McIntosh,’ ‘Northern Spy,’ 
‘Rhode Island Greening, and 
‘Wealthy.’ For the southern and mid- 
dle states, they suggest ‘Delicious,’ 
‘Yellow Delicious,’ ‘Jonathan,’ and 
‘Stayman Winesap.’ Both regions can 
use ‘Lodi, ‘Yellow Transparent,’ 
‘Early McIntosh,’ and ‘Gravenstein.’ 
As for pears, one should use only those 
varieties that are least subject to fire- 
blight if they are to be planted east 
of the Rockies. Be sure you know 
the quality of the pear you buy— 
whether it is best for eating, canning, 
or sauce. Otherwise you may be dis- 
appointed with your purchase. ® 
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For 
year ’round 


gardening 
fun... 
select 


Grow all your favorite plants, flowers, 
fresh vegetables . . . 365 days a year, in 
an ORLYT Aluminum Greenhouse. 


Completely prefabricated—you can Build 

it Yourself. Dozens of sizes and styles to 

choose from .. . free-standing and lean- 

to models. ORLYT pictured above only 

$535 ... or less than $18 a month on No 

Money Down, Convenient Payment Plan. 
Installation and accessory costs 
can be budgeted, too. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW, FREE 
ORLYT COLOR CATALOG 38-97 


“. LORD and BURNHAM 


NO ROT...NO RUST...NO PAINT !rvington, N.Y. + Des Plaines, Ill. 


T. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


Do-it-Yourself With These 


FREE Craft Blueprints! | ONE DAY GARDEN 


It’s easy to make these items: 





TRELLIS STEP STOOL BURGER PRESS Using Fresh Cow Manure you can Prepare 
TOY BOX SPICE RACK PLANTERS your Garden, Plant it, and Mulch it, All Three 
LAMPS WEATHERVANE MONOGRAMS the Same Day. No More Work For the Whole 
Tues, SONS eran mg agen Season. No Fertilizer, No Compost, No 
many other easy use plans, whether you : : : . 

oun @ chap O08 Of Gamer cuniement or fut 0 Weeding, No Hoeing, No Cultivating. 
coping saw. All of these, just to introduce you to Eddy’s Salad Garden, Instructions and Dia- 
America’s newest and most exciting magazine .. . gram; Eddy’s H-B-E Garden and Fruit Trees 
fm Pat ny - Chuck Sail of homecratt | (book); B-D Bacteria; and Special Instructions 
Issued every other month, 35c a copy newsstand for One Day Garden. All for $3.00 postpaid. 
price, $2.00 a year by mail. Send just $1.00 for 

10 months (5 issues) today. If you're not com- 

pletely happy with first copy, your money back | EDDY BOOKS, INC. 


promptly. 


Dept. 10-G 
WORKBENCH Bex 4125 ‘ 


East Providence 14, R. |. 
| 711 Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 11, Mo. 








It’s WINDOW GARDENING TIME 
again, and here are three handy hints 
suggested several years ago by the late 
Ferne Kellenberger of Arkansas. Mrs. 
Kellenberger was dean of women at 
the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
and she used many of the windows in 
the girls’ dormitory for her collection 
of several thousand rare plants—most 
of them natives to the tropical places 
of the world. Whether a plant collec- 
tion is small or large, proper labeling 
makes the plants more interesting. 
Here is how she solved the problem 
inexpensively : 

“I enjoy having a record of each 
of my plants as to its variety and 
source. Consequently I use dozens of 
labels, and for that purpose I find the 
flat wooden handles around which ice 
cream bars and popsicles are frozen 
serve the purpose beautifully. I have 
tried painting them white, but prefer 
silver radiator paint. I paint one end, 


Here are handy window gardening aids that 
can be made at home: plant supports from 
a hanger, labels from ice cream bar handles, 
and a hanging basket from a pot, saucer 
and strong cord. 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


and place the other end in a pot of 
sand to dry. When dry, the other end 
can be painted. I have also used nail 
polish that had become too thick for 
my nails to put on the end to be in- 
serted in the soil. This gives a hard 
surface that prevents for a long time 
the decay of the soft wood.” 

There are many plants that grow 
and look their best in hanging baskets. 
These are sometimes hard to obtain 
in the desired size. Mrs. Kellenberger 
solved that problem too: 

“There are few hanging pots on 
the market, and often they are not 
large enough to fill the requirement. 
A swinging crane and a support for 
the pot make the essentials for a home 
made hanging basket. To make -the 
support for the pot, I take two pieces 
of heavy cord, cross them at right 
angles and tie with raffia. Then the 
four ends are brought together and 
bound with raffia, making a loop. I 


The finished product—an attractive, useful 
hanging basket. 


by Elvin McDonald 


make sure that the ends are turned 
back and rebound so they cannot slip. 
Different lengths can be used so that 
all sized pots can be accommodated 
to the alloted space.” 

Sometimes a plant not ‘normally 
grown in a hanging basket will do 
better when moved away from a 
crowded, shaded window sill. In the 
hanging basket it will receive more 
light and better air circulation. 

Mrs. Kellenberger often needed 
small supports or trellises in her win- 
dow gardening. She made these by 
cutting wire coat hangers into the va- 
rious lengths needed. Three or four 
lengths could be cut from each hanger 
and shaped as needed. These were 
painted black, green, white or silver. 


Don’t Bring Bugs Indoors 

September is the time to bring in 
tender house plants that have spent 
the summer outdoors. To be sure that 


Pressurized cans of house plant spray are 
handy to have on hand to stop bugs before 
they get a foothold. 
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you are not bringing indoors an in- 
festation of some pest, spray each plant 
carefully. Katherine B. Walker of 
Michigan sends this information: 

“I spray my plants to get rid of in- 
sects. First, I get an aerosol bomb 
type spray containing rotenone and 
pyrethrins as the chief killing ingre- 
dients. Then I spread plenty of news- 
papers to keep the drifting spray from 
damaging furniture or floors, unless 
the weather is mild enough to do the 
spraying outdoors. 

“Many insects lurk beneath the 
leaves, so it is important to spray the 
undersides as well as the top surfaces. 
To do this, I turn the pot on its side, 
supporting it with one hand while us- 
ing the spray can with the other. Ro- 
tate the plant as you spray, and finish 
by setting the pot erect and whisking 
spray lightly over the top of the plant. 

“Although rotenone and pyrethrins 
are not especially damaging to the 
plants themselves, it is always best to 
soak the soil thoroughly with tepid 
water before using insect sprays of 
any kind.” 


Lilies in Mid-America 


(Continued from page 33) 


Heart’s Desire, Shellrose Hybrids, 
Bellingham Hybrids and Aurelian 
Pink Trumpet. Space does not per- 
mit their descriptions but you will find 
them all worth-while. The list could 
easily be doubled and still include only 
good lilies. 

If you have not enjoyed fine lilies 
in your garden, you are overlooking 
something most worth-while. How- 
ever, your success will be in direct 
proportion to how well you prepare 
your soil and how and when you 
plant. If you plant with no more care 
than you would give to a batch of 
zinnias, you may not have much suc- 
cess, in fact you would not deserve 
much. But if you give them your best 
efforts in the light of what I’ve here 
outlined, you can enjoy gorgeous lilies. 
They don’t want pampering by any 
manner of means, but they do enjoy 
having a situation to fit their needs. 
It’s not difficult to supply, so why 
not aim to give them your best? # 


Checklist for SEPTEMBER 


The chirita (cheer-EE-ta) is a very 
succulent relative of the gloxinia. Chi- 
ritas are easy to grow from seeds, and 
their light green, fuzzy foliage and blue 
flowers will make quite an attraction for 
the warm, humid window garden or 
greenhouse. 


Anthurium crystalinum has striking 
heart shaped, veined leaves that high- 
light any collection. Buy a plant now 
and grow it in a warm, humid place. 
This plant thrives under fluorescent 
lights, but makes a good window sill or 
glasshouse plant, too. 


There are many different oxalis that 
produce showy foliage and flowers. Buy 
a collection of winter flowering species 
and pot immediately. Sandy loam and 
plenty of sunshine please oxalis. Be sure 
to buy the upright, Oxalis Ortgiesii. 


If you have not already done so, re- 
pot all African violets to prepare them 
for their coming season of bloom. 


The rechsteineria (REX-stine-area) 
is related to gloxinias and African vio- 
lets, and it makes a showy plant for 
window garden or greenhouse. It needs 
sunlight, warmth and humidity. Pot in 
a soil mixture made of equal parts leaf 
mold, loam, compost and sand. Some- 
times the tubers are sold as Gesneria 
cardinalis. Flowers are neon red, oddly 
shaped, and come in profusion. 
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Kalanchoe tomentosa blooms during 
the holidays and makes a beautiful 
plant. Buy some started plants from 
your local greenhouse and grow them 


Bachelor’s buttons should be in 
every greenhouse. New varieties of Cen- 
tauria cyanus come in the standard dark 
blue, and deep pink, red and white. Sow 
now for midwinter bloom and grow cool. 


Episcias (flame violets) often look 
raggedy by September. Cut them back 
to four or five inches from the soil. 
Healthy looking stolons may be stuck in 
a terrarium in moist peat moss and sand, 
or in a glass of water. They will root 
and provide good plants for potting 
later in the fall. Episcias are ultra-trop- 
icals; they “freeze” at 55 degrees. The 
plants that have been cut back will soon 
send up new growth and make attrac- 
tive, compact plants. 


Pot up anemone and ranunculus 
tubers in light, porous soil. Store under 
your greenhouse bench until growth 
starts, and then bring up into sun. Grow 
at a 50 degree night temperature. They 
bloom in January and February. 

The blue lace flower, didiseus, makes 
a fine cutting subject; sow seeds now 
for blooms in February, March. 


A sowing of annual chrysanthemum 
seeds now will give bloom all through 
spring, into July. 








FTE 778: TX 


@ NEW PLANTS, 


TREES AND SHRUBS @ 


for Better Gardens 
— Finest Varieties, Top Quality — 


® ROSES e SHRUBS 
© BULBS © TREES 
© EVERGREENS 
® PERENNIALS 
All of the newest and best to help you 
create a more beautiful garden. 


aia 


Shows you all of the above, now 
ready for fall planting. Sixty- 
two years of furnishing highest 
quclity at reasonable prices. 
Write Today for Your Free Copy! 


pia Nurseries 


MIDDLEBURY INDIANA 


WRITE 
LL 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT. 
INTO NEW CAPE ‘iscker’ 
By Morton's — World's 
Oldest, Largest, 1-Price 
Fur Service! Free! 
fshions Morton's can’ make from your 
outworn fur coat. Your choice, only 


$22.95. FREE: Write for Morton’s new 
1958 Fashion Book Now! 


MORTON’S wasminoron s. 0.c. 
CREEPING PHLOY X Arce 


in Red, Pink, Blue, White | 
This anusval plant wil! make your garden a sho 
Moss-like evergreen foliage completely cove 
flowers in exquisite colors. Grows on poorest soil. ne $1 for ars 
intreductory offer: one each of all 4 colons . Latest color catalog 


AMAZING MULTIFLORA ROSE ause 


LIVING FENCES 5. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME witt with dense 
cost —as little as Bea f for vor FR 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 5: 318. TGRIDaMAN. MICHIGAN 


RAISE CoLtorFuL GOURDS 


Very Fascinating — and can be profitable 
too. Send for complete details, prices of 
seeds, books, etc. Rush—you will be happy 


you did. 
JOYCRAFT 


Covina, California 


HARDY FERNS 
GRACEFUL and LOVELY 


You will be delighted with these hardy ferns. 
They brighten difficult shady areas where most 
flowers and grasses fail. Beautiful in shady 
perennial borders and rock gardens. Ideal for 
northern exposures or woodland naturalizing. 


P.O. Box 186 


Osmunda Cinnamomea (Cinnamon Fern) 


Moidenhair Fern—(Adiantum pedatum)—14 in. 

Lady Fern—(Athyrium felixfemina)—24 in. 

Toothed Wood Fern—(Dryopteris spinulosum)—18 in. 
Cinnamon Fern—(Osmunda cinnamomea)—36 in. 
Royal Fern—(Osmunda regalis) 

Christmas Fern—(Polystichum acrostichoides)—16 in. 
Ostrich Fern—(Pteretis nodulasa)—36 in. 

Chain Fern—(Woodwardia virginiana)—20 in. 


1 each or 8 plants for $3.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $14.00 


Write for catalog of Hardy Wildflowers & Ferns 
Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, and Gladiolus Bulbs. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Box 125, Oakford, Ill. 
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EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 


no chemicals. Makes sweet, earthy compost from 
leaves, grass clippings, carden waste, hay, straw, 
sawdust, manures, etc. A little does much. Keeps 
full streneth until used 


tons of waste material, 
16-page composting booklet including “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST". 


If you love Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths and the many other 
Spring blooming bulbs you will 
certainly appreciate receiving 
our FREE full color FLOWER 
BOOK. 


You will find outdoor planting 
directions . . . indoor forcing 
hints . . . and many other in- 
formative and interesting cul- 
tural suggestions for growing 


bulbs. 


100 pages containing 69 full 
color pictures . . . 1200 accurate 
descriptions of more than 50 
different kinds of flowering 
bulbs tell you how the flowers 
will look in your garden. 


Send for your free copy of this 
valuable publication. It will be 
a prized addition to your gar- 
den library. 


Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


P. de JAGER 


189 Asbury Street 
HAMILTON, MASS. 


AND 
SONS 





COMPOST 
50c A TON 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is natural: contains 


Send only $1 for enough to activate up to two 
lus complete instructions in 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 
BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 500, Towson, Md. 





Se aS 
ho caaiaeaieaes Free 


Fall Planting Guide — 


color illustra- 
tions. 


Gorgeous 
Many new varieties — domestic and im- 
ported. Bulbs. trees, shrubs, roses. 

FERRIS NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREENS 
TULIPS PEONIES HYACINTHS 
TRIS Pi c 

ES ILACS 

direct prices. Write for 
EARL FERRIS NURSER 

378 Bridge Street Hampton, 





| 
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Dies and Cons of 









FALL PLANTING 


FALL is a convenient time to plant. The weather is usually more 
favorable than it is in spring. Conditions are comfortable for the gar- 
dener; the soil is usually mellow; the season lasts a long time and is not 
so changeable as in spring. Nursery stock is usually dug in the fall and 


is therefore fresh. 


The possibilities and limitations vary with the locality. It is up to 
the individual gardener to know what he should and should not attempt 


to plant in the fall. 


Should be 
planted 
in fall 


May be 
planted 
in fall 


Doubtful 
depending 
on region 


Should NOT 
be planted 
in fall 





Some things must be planted in the fall any- 
where: tulips, daffodils, other spring flowering 
bulbs, oriental poppies. Besides, there is a long list 
of other things that prefer fall planting to spring, 
regardless of location: peonies, lilies, irises, Virginia 
bluebells, hollyhocks, foxgloves, sweet rocket, can- 
terbury bells, grass seed. 

Some things may be planted in the fall as well 
as in the spring, almost everywhere. The list in- 
cludes most evergreens, many shrubs, flowering 
and shade trees, and many hardy perennials such 
as daylilies, bleeding heart, asparagus, rhubarb, 
and shasta daisies. Depending on the severity and 
length of the winters, a number of hardy annuals 
may be planted from seeds in the fall. The usual 
ones started outdoors at this time are larkspur, 
poppies, bachelor buttons, nigella, and calliopsis. 

There is a list of plants for which the wisdom of 
fall planting is doubtful in some or all parts of 
Mid-America. For the north, it includes fruit trees 
and roses—they should not be planted until spring. 
For the eastern states of Mid-America, it includes 
roses unless the plants are carefully protected for 
winter. In the western states of Mid-America the 
doubtful list includes roses, fruit trees, and many 
other deciduous shrubs and trees. If fall planting 
is undertaken there, it should be done as soon as 
plants show signs of dormancy, so as to allow as 
much time as possible for establishing themselves 
before freezing weather. 

In the southern states of Mid-America, however, 
a great number of things can be fall planted, in- 
cluding roses, deciduous trees and shrubs, and 
broadleaf evergreens. 

Some things, as a general rule, should not be 
planted in the fall, anywhere. Spring is the best 
time for these: magnolia, dogwood, birch, sweet- 
gum, sourgum, cucumber tree, tulip tree, white 
oak, scarlet oak, hawthorn species, walnut species, 
carpinus species, fruit trees, redbud, flowering 
cherry or peach trees, and plane trees. 
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REGION BY REGION: 


North: Here the fall planting season starts in September and ends 
when freezing weather comes, usually early November. Evergreens, bien- 
nials, spring flowering hardy bulbs (crocus, hyacinths, daffodils) should 
be planted in September. Tulips can be planted in October if it is 
necessary to wait until then. Plant grass seed by mid-September—or in 
November just before winter comes. But don’t sow it between these 
recommended periods. Most deciduous woody trees and shrubs can be 
planted or transplanted in October when they have shed their leaves— 
except roses and fruit trees which are too risky. The corkbark burning 
bush (Euonymus alatus), red leaf barberry and golden mock orange 
transplant better at this time if balled and burlapped. 

The only real objection to fall planting in the North is the danger 
of winter injury, but this can be minimized if good planting techniques 
are followed, and good care given after planting.—Robert A. Phillips 

East: Be careful about fall planting woody things, such as trees, 
shrubs, and evergreens, in windy locations. They should be protected 
with a burlap or building paper windbreak. Broadleaf evergreens (box- 
wood, Mahonia, holly, Japanese spurge, English ivy, rhododendron, 
pieris, leucothoe, etc.) should be planted early enough to become par- 
tially established before the ground freezes. Needle evergreens are not 
so particular unless they are in especially windy locations, in which case 
the earlier they are planted, the better. 

Roses are not usually available until late November. After planting, 
mound six inches high with peat moss or soil. Potted roses can be planted 
any time.—Victor H. Ries 

South: Roses, deciduous trees and shrubs, broadleaf and needle 
evergreens, and many perennials can be planted if adequately protected 
against wind and sunscald, and watered well before the ground freezes. 
—Robert H. Rucker 

West: Unless the job is urgent, the average gardener will find it 
best to wait until spring to do most of his tree and shrub planting. 
Survival is likely to be much better. Successful fall planting depends 
on a long fall season, so that plants may establish a good root system 
before winter sets in. If fall planting is done, it should be started as 
soon as the plants show signs of dormancy. Fall planting is questionable 
for a great number of our deciduous shrubs and trees. It is a good season, 
however, for planting many herbaceous perennials; and a must for the 
planting of spring flowering bulbs.—Leonard A. Yager 

Heart: Most nurserymen prefer the fall planting season because 
it does not usually come to an abrupt end as does spring planting when 
trees and shrubs may suddenly burst forth with lush tender foliage. The 
easily worked, warm moist soil in early fall stimulates rapid root develop- 
ment of transplants, which may soon become established and thus be 
ahead of plants set in the spring. Small unestablished plants heaved by 
alternate freezing and thawing may be damaged or killed. Evergreens 
planted before long periods of dry, cold weather are likely to dry out 
and be severely damaged. 

Nurserymen in our area frequently extend their fall planting by 
the planting of large balled and burlapped trees until winter when the 
ground is frozen. At that time little damage is done to lawn areas by 
heavy trucks. We have found during the last few years that it pays to 
handle both large and small trees with a ball of soil around their roots. 

Peonies, oriental poppies, hollyhocks, tulips, narcissus and other 
spring flowering bulbs are ordinarily planted in the fall. Most evergreens, 
shrubs, flowering and shade trees can be transplanted successfully after 
the first frosts of fall. In our area most of the fruit trees and practically 
all of the roses are planted in the spring. Other plants which are ordi- 
narily planted in the spring: magnolia, flowering dogwood, birch, sweet- 
gum, tulip tree, sour gum, white and scarlet oaks, hornbeams, hawthorns, 
and walnuts.—Stanley R. McLane 
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Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 


het 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 

Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturaliz- 
ing; very pretty planted with tulips and 
daffodils. 
1 to 3 eye size, 3 for 
3 to 5 eye size, 3 for... 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for 

All will bloom next spring 
Be sure to get your own copy of our color 
catalog FREE. It features, the finest in 


Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, Perennials, and 
Gladiolus, listing over 200 varieties. 


Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FOR REAL PLEASURE 


GROW ORCHIDS 
BEGINNER’S COLLECTION 


1 Adult Cattleya in bud 

1 Blooming size Cypripedium 
(To bloom this winter) 

2 Cattleya Seedlings—3” pot 


$22.50 F.O.B. MONROE 


Cultural instructions furnished 
Margaret Ilgenfritz 
Orchids 


Dept. FG Monroe, Michigan 


if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. M85, Wilmette, Ill. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


| CREEPING 
PHLOX 


(Phiox Subulata 
or Moss Phiox) 


ASSORTED 
a ut 


Put in these sturdy peren- 
nial plants now, enjoy a 
startling show of color in 
April and May. Use as 
edging in your rock 
garden or along steps, 
f and see what wonderful 
massed displays these 
colors make! 
SPECIAL for early orders: 
For $2 and this ad, 16 
plants assorted colors, 
PLUS two free hardy bal- 
loon-flower (platycodon). 
Double orders allowed. 
For each $1 worth ordered, 
please send 10¢ to help 
cover shipping. Or we 
will send C.O.D. Sorry, 
no shipments to Canada 
or Denver west. 


Dept. FG, Morrow, Ohio 


RIS « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 


Dept. F9, VAN WERT, OHIO 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 200-3, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ll. 


{ 0 0 ULIP spits 
TULIPS = 
esoane SIZE BULBS woe 
nusual assortment of gorgeous colors, Every bulb 
314" to < circumference—as large around as a Half 
Dollar—not the small * in" grade, Order NOW— 
we'll ship at best time for fall planting. NoC.0O.D.’s, 
please. NEW FALL CATALOG offers choicest vari- 
eties of Tulips, N. Dwart Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Fruits and Peren- 
nials. Lowest Prices. It's FREE — Write today. 
THE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 317, Bridgman, Mich. 
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your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


We have a 
flowering 


two-year-old Japanese 
cherry tree. Its bark was 
skinned about a year ago, and is bad 
looking. Is there anything I can do to 
make the scar heal over? Mrs. G. C. S., 
Ohio. 

If your tree is bruised deeply enough 
so that the bark is gone and the cambium 
layer, the live tissue just under the bark, 
is injured, nothing will speed up the 
growth of the cambium. However, clean 
the edge of the wound with a sharp knife 
so the cambium will start growing prompt- 
ly over the damaged area. If the wound 
is sizeable it is a good idea to shellac the 
area to prevent decay of the inner wood 
so that when the tree has healed there will 
be no danger of a rotten place, or cavity, 
under the healed area. 

I have a bed of daffodils in my yard 
that produces many leaves but no flow- 
ers. Are they too old? Or perhaps they 
should be dug and divided? Mrs. L. S., 
Illinois. 

Daffodils are rather permanent bulbs. 
They divide slowly and eventually each 
division becomes large enough to bloom. 
These slow growing divisions, if left undis- 
turbed, continue to grow but if there is 
not enough plant food to produce a heavy 
growth and flowers they still survive and 


produce leaves. So, as a general rule, some- 


time between late June and September a 


| bed of daffodils that seems to have ex- 


hausted its blooming ability should be dug. 
The bulbs should be separated and reset 
either in enriched soil in the same bed or 
in a new place. An extremely dry fall and 
early winter may so restrict root develop- 
ment that the bulbs do not flower well. 
Usually a bed of daffodils is improved by 
dividing every three or four years. The 
deeper bulbs are set, up to six or eight 
inches, the longer the period of time re- 
quired between replanting, for deep plant- 
ing retards division. If manure is used in 
the bulb bed, place the manure well below 
the bulbs where it will not come in direct 
contact with the bulbs themselves. 

I have many geraniums, coleus, sul- 
tanas, wax begonias and other such 
plants growing in outdoor beds. They 
have multiplied rapidly this summer and 
I would like to winter them over for 
use next year. Could you make some 
suggestion as to proper pruning and 
subsequent care through the winter? 
Could they be grouped in a box and 


kept in my basement where it is cool? 
E. M., Texas. 

In the fall geraniums should be pruned 
heavily, kept cool, on the dry side, and be 
given plenty of light all winter. They are 
resting and need to be kept practically 
dormant until spring. In a box in a light 
place in the basement should be an excel- 
lent storage place. The wax begonias do 
not rest. They grow the year around and 
should have more light and more heat than 
is required to store geraniums. Place them 
in a separate box and give them a lighter, 
warmer place. The sultani grows best dur- 
ing early summer. Keep it growing along 
with the begonias over winter, prune it 
back hard in early spring and start new 
plants from the cuttings. Coleus should be 
potted up and cut back, watered regularly, 
kept warm and given all the light possible 
over winter. The old plants will provide 
an abundance of cuttings in the spring 
which make better plants than the ones 
kept over. While they all may be stored 
in the basement they should be kept sep- 
arate and treated differently. 

How can we keep squirrels from dig- 
ging up our lawn and flower beds in 
the fall and spring? A. K., Illinois. 

In the fall squirrels are busy obeying the 
urge of nature to store food for winter. 
They store all sorts of nuts, such as acorns, 
walnuts, hickory nuts, etc. When hollow 
trees and such storage places are not avail- 
able they bury the nuts anywhere and 
everywhere, usually in the lawn. As long 
as you have squirrels and nut trees in the 
neighborhood this natural instinct will cer- 
tainly manifest itself. During the spring 
they apparently dig in search of the treas- 
ures buried in the fall. The only remedy 
is to destroy the squirrels which is hardly 
practicable. 

This summer I saved some seeds from 
my ‘Red Emperor’ tulips. When would 
be the best time to plant these here in 
Central Indiana? Would seedlings be 
worthwhile? How long does it take them 
to bloom from seeds? S. N. B., Indiana. 

Tulip seeds should be planted in a cold 
frame or seed flat in summer. The follow- 
ing summer when the tops have died re- 
plant them in rich light soil in a row 
three inches deep. The following year a 
few may bloom, but most of them will re- 
quire an additional year. It is a slow process 
and is not worth the effort except to breed- 
ers of new varieties. 
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All Around Mid-America, South 
(Continued from page 54) 

grass, dandelions and plantains. These 
chemical controls work better during 
the warm part of the day, but any- 
time is a good time for killing weeds. 

If there is serious infestation, large 
scale spraying will bring them under 
control. The beautiful feature of the 
liquid killers is the ability to “spot” 
kill and most of them do no harm 
to the permanent grasses. Occasion- 
ally, weeds will escape detection in 
other parts of the garden in out-of- 
the-way places and these can infest 
an entire garden, so be on the look- 
out for them. 


Chrysanthemums — The azalea- 
mums are in bloom by September and 
are the first to signal the coming dis- 
play of riotous color by the “queen 
of the fall garden.” As the various 
chrysanthemums begin to show color 
in their buds, give them a liberal 
feeding of green cow manure. Spread 
this material around the plants and 
then churn to a froth with a stiff 
stream of water. This treatment will 
increase the flower size, intensity of 
color and improve the “sleek” quality 
and substance of the petals. Feeding 
weekly and heavy watering is a must 


FLOWER 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new PARK’S FLOWER 
BOOK for Autumn. 

A new, picture- 


packed catalog of 
the better Tulips, 


Daffodils and myriad | 


other bulbs, many 
of them rare. 
Also perennial and 
annual flower seeds 
best sown in the 
Fall. A wide selec- 
tion of seeds and 
plants for Green- 
house and Window. 
Many beautiful color 
photos of unusual 
plants. 

Send a postcard 

today for your 


Free FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 81, S.C. 


RUBY RED-For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10" high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 


oes. $1.25 coat 2 tor $2. nae 
4 tor $4.00. No C.0.Ds. Order 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 20 200 Rockford, Illinois 





ALL-ORGANIC, HOUSE-PLANT 
OVE he £ FERTILIZER STICKS 
The old favorite back again! New, hi-potency form. 
Called ‘‘sheep sticks’ by old-time 
users. Safe. Non-burning. 
Very low-cost. Just in- 
sert stick in soil near 
plant. See plant prosper 
and bloom gloriously. 


Garden Cupboard 


Box 61 
Terre Haute 12P, tnd. 


sercee 


eure s 5 sueply 
$1 Postpaid 


REMOVAL SALE 
EREMURUS 


ua We are moving our Gardens!! Because 
we shall transplant an entire field this 
fall we are offering you these RARE 
and SPECTACULAR perennials at 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


SALE SPECIALS 
Three Five 
A—Labeled Roots .......$4.00 $6.50 
B—Unlabeled Roots ... 3.00 4.50 
All have produced blooms. 
Our selection. Postpaid. 


Write for price list and certificate good for 
savings on named varieties. 
Cash with order. 
Add 3-1/3% Sales u tive in Wash. 
MONTGOMERY GARDENS 
P.O. Box 1129-6 Spokane = Wash. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 
Blue-green to marvelous blue 
color. Compact and sturdy. 


COLORADO: excellent 5 year 33” 


Postpaid at planting time. Write for Free "4 Catalog 


MUSSER roresrs, 


it tal: ak 


Box 73-1 


LET US KNOW IF YOU'RE MOVING 


for chrysanthemums if you would 


< 


have both quantity and quality in the 
flowers. 


Soil Preparation—Prepare the soil 
in parts of the garden where spring 
and summer flowering bulbs will be 
planted next month. Dig the soil to 
a depth of ten to 12 inches and turn 
it over. As this goes on, incorporate 
compost and bone meal at the rate 
of four pounds per 100 square feet. 
Allow time for the soil to settle be- 
fore planting to insure a safe plant- 
ing depth. In most cases, it is safe 
to turn under the summer mulch 
that was put on to protect plants from 
heat and to conserve moisture. A light 
application of sulfur is advisable to 
break down the plant food into a 
form available to the plants. Regard- 
less of how much plant food is in the 
soil, unless it is in soluble form it can- 
not be used by the plant. Just work- 
ing the soil will tend to break down 
the plant food elements. 


Daylilies—These should be lifted 
and divided, or new plants put in 
during September. The range in col- 
ors now rivals the irises—from yellow 


and brown through pink and red and 
bicolors. # 
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PEONIES 


High Rated Varieties 
Groveside Gardens 
501 63rd St. 
Downers Grove, Illinois 
Price list on request 


@ Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
@ State both your old and new address 


@ Address your notice to: 
Circulation Department 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
Mid-America Building 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


‘i BULBS 
5 ONLY 


FRE 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ANEMONES 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 


POST 
PAID 


PLANT NOW for Lovely 
Spring, Summer Blooms. 
MIXED COLORS 


Fifty Fine Large Guaranteed Blooming Bulbs only $1 for a 
Riot of Color in Your Garden. Plant Once for Years of Blooms. 


With Each $1 Order—12 
GIANT RANUNCULUS 
BEAUTIFUL MIXED COLORS 


Check item on ad and mail with cash, check or money order now to 


Lloyd’s Gardens, Rt. 2, Box 52A 
GLADSTONE, OREGON 


: 
if 


oO 
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CLASSIFIED 


RATE 60 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.00 per issue. “Special 


neadings $1.50 extra. 


Initials, street address, city, state counted. 


Post office zone number will not be 


charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
GARDEN, Classified Dept., 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 





AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecti- 
cides, charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
alog. Neil C. Miller; Penns Grove 29, N. J. 





AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: Mixture from 50 named 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Free 
catalog on request. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G., 
Linwood, N. J. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send stamp for basic 1957 
list or list of mewest varieties. Krogman'’s Violetry, 
1365 So. 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — Originators of Outstanding 
Varieties. Retail by Mail anywhere. Also Wholesale. 
Oppens Greenhouses, 4330 Auburn Road FM, Salem, 
Oregon. 





AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES. 15 varieties labeled 
or 20 unlabeled $2.00. Double pink in each collec- 
tion. Price list. L. Freudenburg, Battle Creek, Nebr. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS by Tonkadale. Send for list 
of newest varieties. We ship plants only during 
August, September, and October. Tonkadale Green- 
houses, Route 3, Box 314, Hopkins, Minn. 


BEGONIAS 
HIEMALIS HYBRIDS NOW READY; winter-flow- 
ering red, pink, white; $2.50 each or 3—$6.00. 
Logee’s Greenhouses, Danielson, Conn. 








TULIPS, NARCISSUS, HYACINTHS, PEONIES, 
etc. State inspected. Finest quality, low cost. List free. 
J. A. Dressman, R. 5, Covington, Ky. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME — profitable — fas- 
cinating. Year ‘round, Maine to California. No 
Greenhouse. Successful home grower shows you how 
to provide proper temperature and air conditions in 
any well lighted room. Full details and real Orchid 
Seeds Free. Orchidland, 100 So. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 


EASY SPARE-TIME CASH! Send friends’ orders for 
Elliott's Prize Winning, bargain Christmas and Every- 
day greeting card assortments; imprinted stationery; 
gift novelties. Write for sample kit on approval! Free 
gift for promptness to celebrate our 25th year. Elliote 
Greeting Card Co., 431 Ridge, Elyria, Ohio. 


SHINE SHOES WITHOUT “POLISH.” New inven- 
tion. Lightning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror. Sam- 
ples sent on trial. Kristee 111, Akron, Ohio. 


YOU CAN MAKE FROM $20 to $50 a week at 
home. I'll share my profits with you. Send $1 today 
for valuable product and my profit-sharing plan. 
Virdans Farms, Box 123-A, Phelps, i a 
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CACTUS 


DISH GARDEN. South American Grab Bag, 
$2.50. African Grab Bag, $2.00 postpaid. Ash's 
Rare Plants, 1215 No. Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


DAYLILIES 


COLLECTION—FIVE FOR $2.00; 15 for $5.00: 
Amulet, Bacchus, Billie Burke, Black Falcon, Caba- 
llero, Cathay, Chanticleer, Coral Piece, Duchess 
Windsor, Empress, Garden Lady, Garnet Robe, 
Jean, Kanapaha, La Marque, Lillian Russell, Mrs. 
Bonner, Muscat, Mirage, Myrna, Naranja, Painted 
Lady, Party Gown, Pink Charm, Pompeian Red, 
Star Eve, Tyrol——or 12 daylilies, many colors, 
my choice, $2.00. Free Catalog. Tom Craig, R. 4, 
Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service. MA-9, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


GERANIUMS 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10 Double or Single Zonals; 8 
Ivyleaved; 8 Scentedleaved: 6 Unusual, Rare; 6 
Fancyleaved; 6 Lady Washington. Each group or 
half any two $3.00 postpaid. Strong plants labeled, 
each different. Catalog 10c. Cook's Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


HOUSE PLANTS 





GLOXINIAS, SMITHIANTHAS, 
umneas, rechsteinerias, streptocarpus, begonias — 
tubers, seeds, plants. Fern Spores. Catalog 10c. 


Tropical Paradise, 3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 


kohlerias, col- 


JUST PRINTED—PRICE LIST geraniums, begonias, 
fuchsias, herbs, ivies, unusual house plants. The 
any Greenhouse, Cook Hill Road, Danielson, 
onn. : 


RARE HOUSE PLANTS. 500 varieties, old and 

new, including beautiful exotics. Catalog 25c. Com- 

— cultural instructions! Barrington Greenhouses, 
pt. F, Barrington, N. J. 








FREE — SULTRY HOUR with Collection 20 dif- 
ferent unlabeled, including some pinks, $3.00, 40 
for $5.00 postpaid. Labeling extra 3c each. Minia- 
ture Iris — 15 different unlabeled $2.25, 25 for 
$5.28. Free catalog. Lawson Gardens, Valley Center, 
alr, 


LEATHERCRAFT 





FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft Catalog, 
U-Do-It Kits and Supplies, Tandy Leather Company 
Box 791-K22, Fort Worth, Texas. ; 


————————————————————— 


NURSERY STOCK 





PEACH, APPLE TREES, LOW as 20c. Cherries 
pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, 
dwarf fruit trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, eve. 
greens, shade trees, roses 25c up. Quality stock can 
be sold lower. Write for Free color catalog and 
$2.00 Free bonus information. Tennessee Nursery 
Company, Box 55, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





GARDEN CLUB YEAR BOOKS mimeographed, 
15c Ist 12 pages, Sc every 4 pages additional, per 
book. Covers 5c to 10c each. Fetter Mimeo Service, 
2460 Wayne Avenue, Dayton 10, Ohio. 


MARVEL: Natural plant stimulant makes house 
plants grow like magic. Use year around. Send 
name, address, $2.00 for 5 lbs. prepaid. C&W Co, 
Box 284, Belt, Mont. 
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MUSHROOMS 


SPAWN (‘SEED’) PLUS NEWEST manureless 
growing methods: marketing ‘how-to’, $1.00. Free 
ey gladly. Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newark 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


STAMPED LINENS FOR EMBROIDERY or 
Painting. Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Send for Free catalog. Merribee, 16 West 19th Sc, 
Dept. 523, New York 11, N. Y. 





FREE—BIG NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG! Up wo 
50% saving for you, family, friends on nationally 
known gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances, Christmas 
cards, etc. Also make money selling part time! Write: 
Evergreen Studios, Box 846-AX, Chicago 42, Ill 


ORCHIDS 


SELLING OUT: 20% off everything listed. Species 
and hybrids. House of Orchids, Pompton Plains, N.J. 


ORCHID CACTUS 


EPIPHYLLUM CUTTINGS (Mixed Colors) $2.00 
Dozen Postpaid. Bromeliads, Beginners Collectinn, 
3—$3.00. Ash’s Rare Plants 1215 No. Nopal St, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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PANSIES 


GIANT PANSIES—Huge, early, lovely color com 
binations. Giant packer $1.00; 2 for $1.80; 3 for 
$2.50. Cultural directions. Folder Free. Robert 
Poulson, Smallwood, N. Y. 
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PEONIES 


KANSAS, MISS DAINTY, Snow Mountain, West 
erner, Carrara and many other ‘Bigger’ peonies. 
Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oakland 
Avenue, Topeka, Kans. 
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TREE SEEDS 





SPECIAL—400 SEEDS—(customer's choice) Jap 
anese-English, or Pyramidal Yews $1.00, plus i 
formative catalog. (Sow this fall.) Catalog alone 10c 
please. Ransom Seed Co., San Gabriel, Calif. 
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WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS. AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


Flower & Garden Magazine for 





The Little Bulbs 
(Continued from page 21) 
Species Tulips 

Tulipa dasystemon, known also as 
T. tarda, is a charming dwarf species 
resembling a miniature star-shaped 
water-lily more than a tulip. The flow- 
ers have yellow petals which are 
tipped with white. Hardy and reliable, 
it is a most delightful sight in April, 
perfect for sunny rockeries. I made 
my acquaintance with it by planting 
a gift packet of seeds. T. clusiana, the 
graceful “Lady” or “Candlestick Tu- 
lip,” has a smaller blossom but grows 
taller. Slender white blossoms are 
marked with violet at the base and 
on the outside with cherry-red. To in- 
sure permanence, the bulbs are plant- 
ed six to nine inches deep. 

You have only to plant grape hya- 
cinths (muscari) to assure an ever- 
ready spring welcoming committee to 
whoever or whatever requires such a 
committee. Like the crocuses, almost 
every fall nursery catalog offers bulbs 
of several of the most popular va- 
rieties. Bulbs planted two to three 
inches deep are very hardy and come 
up year after year. They increase 
rapidly from offsets and from seeds 
if allowed to mature. The spires of 
blue or white fairy sceptres make fine 
companion plants to yellow or white 
narcissi. The ostrich feather or plume 
hyacinth, Muscari plumosum, blooms 
later and grows taller. The feathery 
plumes, rose-violet-blue in color, are 
quite different from the grape-hya- 
cinths with their oblong flowerlets, 
each with a small opening at the tip. 

The gardener intent on spectacular 
splashes of color often overlooks the 
exquisite miniature daffodils (nar- 
cissi) and misses the magic world of 
fairies and elfin flowers. These little 
daffodils are fewer in number of va- 
rieties and a source of supply is not 
as easily located as the larger-flowered 
ones. But an ardent gardener who 
realizes their charm will find them. 
‘Thalia’ is the one most often listed. 
It carries two to four pure white flow- 
ers to a stem and is especially fine to 
cut. ‘Stoke’ is a sulfur-yellow form of 
‘Thalia.’ ‘February Gold’ (don’t you 
adore names that convey so much in- 
formation!) is quite immune to frost. 


Mid-America, September, 1957 


‘Shot Silk,’ creamy white, has a long 
narrow cup with as many as three 
star-shaped blossoms to a stem. ‘W. P. 
Wilmer’ grows ten inches high with 
small nodding sulfury white flowers. 
The hoop petticoat group (Narcissus 
bulbocodium) with prominent fun- 
nel-shaped corollas is strikingly dif- 
ferent from other narcissi. The one- 
inch wide petticoats flutter amid grass- 
like foliage. 

Scilla campanulata grows taller 
than S. siberica. It is a stunning addi- 
tion to a spring garden, blooming 
with the Darwin tulips. On 12 to 15 
inch stems, blue, white, or rose-col- 
ored bells peel forth the news that it’s 
time to enjoy spring flowers, for soon 
they will be gone. Some have very 
erect stems, others arch over grace- 
fully. Plant the bulbs four to six 
inches below the surface of the soil. 
One runs out of descriptive words to 
do these beauties justice. To see them 
is to want them. 

The Star of Bethlehem, Ornithog- 
alum umbellatum, grows very freely 
and we spot it in the most unexpected 
places when it opens its white, starry 
flowers—the entire bush a mass of 
blossoms in its prime. I was quite con- 
cerned when a neighbor brought me 
my first plant in full bloom. I feared 
that she had moved it at the wrong 
time of the year and that it would 
surely die. But apparently it can be 
transplanted whenever the mood 
strikes for that must have been some 
20 years ago, and its progeny still 
lives on. It thrives in sun or shade, 
requiring no attention whatever. Each 
spring the long narrow leaves break 
through the soil almost unnoticed until 
the time the flowers appear. Their 
blooming period is short, but in per- 


fect harmony with the season. The 


foliage disappears early and one for- 
gets all about it until that spring day 
when we find Stars of Bethlehem 
twinkling again. . 
There are other small bulb flowers 
that add to a spring garden if planted 
now—don’t overlook dwarf, early 
blooming alliums. Trout-lilies (Ery- 
throniums) are novel and interesting 
at a time when there is little compe- 
tition from more spectacular flowers. 





FLOWER LOVERS!! Yes, you can make lovely ar- 


rangements on Blue Ribbon Flower Holders 


| and Vase Stands! Hair-pin holders, non-rust- 


ing, hold large or small stems at any angle. 
If not yet available locally, send $2.25 for a 
3” holder and $1.50 for two Vase Stands re- 


sembling teakwood. Write for Special Offer 
to Garden Clubs. Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 
Co., Box 214, Dept. KC, Cuyahoga Falls, 


AYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 
Send for America’s finest 

full-color catalog — it’s 


yours — it’s FREE, 


Rissell / ardens 


Spring 15, Texas 


Trilliums and lilies-of-the-valley are 
a puzzle to classify because their root 
structure fits in with neither bulb- nor 
fibrous-rooted flowers. The short thick 
root stocks of the trilliums and the 
slender rhizomatous pips of the lily- 
of-the-valley are neither bulbs nor tu- 
bers but usually classified under “bulb- 
flowers” and safely planted at this 
time of year for early spring blooming. 
The snow trillium, T. nivalis, grows 
only three to four inches high. A 
clump of them in full bloom is a 
sight to see when flowers are rare. 
Does anyone have to be reminded to 
plant plenty of lilies-of-the-valley for 
bouquets, corsages, and garden beau- 
ty? The pips are actually bulb-like in 
their structure because an embryo 
flower is packed away in each bloom- 
ing size one. They can be forced into 
flower almost easier than tulips or 
narcissi. The fragrant blossoms charm 
young and old. The plants are very 
hardy—they thrive in a moist loca- 
tion in the shade. * 
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The fall catalogs, circulars and 
bulletins have been arriving. Ah! 
What pleasant reading. What feasting 
of eyes at the luscious fruits and 
blooms as they are illustrated! 

Although the variety of things that 
lend themselves to fall planting is not 
so wide as in the spring, there are 
some things that are strictly for fall 
planting. Heading this list, of course, 
will be the various bulbs. Naturally 
one first thinks of tulips, daffodils and 
hyacinths, probably in that order. Far 
be it from me to distract or disparage 
any of these. 

My personal observation leads 
me to believe, however, that many 
are overlooking the possibilities of 
greater enjoyment from hyacinths. 
What is more breathtaking than a 
long solid spike of florets with the 
heady perfume of a deep blue 
hyacinth? (Or you choose your 
favorite color.) 

Some people explain their lack of 
enthusiasm for hyacinths, saying they 
don’t do well the second year in this 
part of the country. There are two 
observations I’d like to make to that 
lame excuse. First, so what? They pay 
their way from the enjoyment you get 
from them the first year. Second, this 
excuse just isn’t so, at least, not so 
far as our experience is concerned. 

Of course you have to be reason- 
ably cooperative. First and foremost, 
put your bulbs in decent soil, and 
unless nature takes care of it, see that 
they get some moisture. That applies 
to all fall planted bulbs, but I think 
it is especially needed for hyacinths. 

You CAN have hyacinths like the 


catalog pictures. 
Nevertheless, don’t overlook the tu- 


lips. By starting the season with the 
species which bloom extra early, you 
can have a riot of color throughout 
the spring. You can also find a wide 
range in color, form and blooming 
season for the daffodils. Each season 
ours come better and in larger clumps. 
Last fall we had to thin out the 
muscari or grape hyacinths. Several 
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new rows were started along the 

edges of the garden walks and 

they gave a good account of them- 
selves. Now of course they are all 
covered over with other vegetation. 

But come spring and they will 

again be in all their glory. 

In addition to putting out the holly- 
hock seedlings, remember that many 
perennials and biennials (plants that 
bloom and die the second year) do 
well with early fall starting. It is best 
to give these some protection through 
the winter. If you have a cold frame, 
fine. If not use some brush, straw or 
leaves. Just be sure it doesn’t mat 
down and smother the plants out. 

We have made a special seed bed 
by mixing sand and peat moss with 
garden soil and compost for a seed- 
ling nursery. This is on the east 
side of the north porch, where it 
is easy to water, and the hot after- 
noon sun doesn’t bake the ground. 

These plants started now will bloom 


next year. We have put out colum- 
bines, campanulas, carnations, pens- 
temons, dianthus, coral bells and shas- 
ta daisies—also some delphiniums and 
perennial phlox. We have especially 
enjoyed the foxgloves or digitalis, and 
have included several varieties. 

I have always admired hollyhocks, 
as they will form a clump coming 
back season after season by reseeding 





Weather forecast: “heir pockets. 









themselves. Just the kind of planting 
a lazy gardener can appreciate and 
enjoy! Last fall I started a few seeds 
of some double hollyhocks. I carried 
them over the winter in the cold frame 
and later stuck them into the ground 
in the garden. By mid-June they were 
in their glory. There was a deep ma- 
roon, a blush pink, an apzicot and a 
lemon yellow. 

Fortunately from four plants 
there was one of each color. More 
seed is going out right away. 
Everyone, it seems, makes the mis- 

take of planting things too close to- 
gether. When plants are put in they 
are so small it seems that they have 
ample room. I must confess we have 
made this all-too-common mistake, 
even though we know better. Several 
buddleias (summer lilacs or butterfly 
bushes) were placed between the small 
lilacs. They have been overcrowded 
this summer. So out they go into more 
open ground to give the lilacs breath- 
ing space. 

They are not as commonly seen 
around this section as the lilacs, but 
they are almost as beautiful. They 
have the added advantage of start- 
ing to bloom in early summer and 
continuing until frost. They die 
down to the ground in winter, but 
when spring arrives, up they come. 
Something that we don’t have in 

our yard, but is on the list asa MUST, 
is a vitex or chaste tree. The lavender 
blue spikes somewhat resemble the 
lilacs. They are a small tree or shrub, 
but can be kept in bounds by pruning 
back. The first one I ever saw was a 
thrilling delight. This is another 
bloomer from summer to frost, when 
flowering shrubs and trees are not so 
common. 

For some reason we have had a 
little trouble getting a start of hyper- 
icum. But this year it started bloom- 
ing in late June. The golden yellow 
flowers bloom in full sun. This is an- 
other “until frost” plant, which adds 
to the fall color.—J. E. T. 








Burpee.ivs.. 


TOP-SIZE BEDDING BULBS 


$4.50 Value F'omy 


For Only 
For A Gorgeous Bed or Border: 


25 BULBS,*7.50 Value for °4.50 


All Colors Mixed 


These stately spikes 
of lovely colors and 
enchanting frag- 
rance have won 
greater favor in 
modern gardens than 
ever before! Be sure 
to plant Burpee 
Dutch Hyacinths this 
fall—blue, yellow, 
white, red, rose, pink, 
mixed. Big 30c-size 
bulbs, SPECIAL: 


5 BULBS $1.00 
16 BULBS $3.00 
25 BULBS $4.50 


Prize Varieties Everyone Wants 
GREATLY ADMIRED WHEREVER PLANTED 


avorite Mixed Colors 


Thousands Order Every Year 


ALL HIGH QUALITY 
YOU’LL WANT 50 OR 100 OR MORE OF EACH! 


Tall Giant 


. ie 
Darwin Tulips 

Huge beautifully formed 
flowers on long, strong 
stems. Gorgeous colors— 
red, pink, yellow, white, 
purple, violet, mixed. Won- 
derful for beds, borders, 
bouquets. Top-size bulbs, 
grown in Holland. 


10 Bulbs $1.00 
50 for $4.25 - 100, $8.50 
All These Burpee Bulbs, 
Grown in Holland, 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 


All Are Sent Prepaid 
Everywhere in continental U.S. 


== = = = = Planting Time is Almost Here—CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY = ™* 8 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious ‘“‘Long Trumpets”, 
largest flowers on long 
strong stems. Yellows, 
whites, bicolors, mixed. An 
outstanding garden dis- 
play. Excellent for bou- 
quets. 


15 Bulbs $1.00 
30 for $1.80 - 50 for $3.00 


Large Flowered Crocus 
At Burpee’s low cost you'll 
want 100 or more! Blue, 
purple, yellow, white and 
striped, a grand mixture. 


50 Bulbs $1.00 
100 for $2 + 250 for $5 


Clinton, lowa 


° 
Red Emperor Tulips 
Largest, earliest, most bril- 
liant. Intense scarlet. Flow- 
ers open up to 9 in. across, 

in April. Top-size bulbs. 


10 Bulbs $1.00 
25 for $2.50 + 50 for $5.00 


White Emperor Tulips 
Just as early, just as large 
as Red Emperor. Way be- 
low old high prices! Top- 


size. 3 Bulbs $1.00 
12 for $4.00 + 25 for $7.50 


Fantasy Parrot Tulips 
Immense, exotic, most beau- 
tiful of all Tulips! Rose- 
pink marked green. Top- 


size. 10 Bulbs $1.00 
25 for $2.50 + 50 for $5.00 


(Order from 
Burpee’s 


Fordhook Super-Giant 
Early Hybrid Tulips 


Largest flowered of all our 

tulips, a new Darwin Hy- 

brid. Fragrant. In _ full 

bloom weeks earlier, lasts 

longer. Brilliant scarlet, 23 

in. tall. Top-size SPECIAL: 
5 Bulbs $1.00 


12 for $2.25 + 25 for $4.25 
Black Parrot Tulips 


Well worth the old high 
price, $1.50 each—now our 
low price is only 10c! 
Huge wondrous blooms— 
deep purple-black inside, 
dark as midnight; outside 
warmed with rich maroon. 
Top-size bulbs. 


10 Bulbs $1.00 
25 for $2.50 - 50 for $5.00 


Insurpassable Giant Daffodils 


i One of the largest of all Giant Trump- 
ets, bright sunshine yellow, extra long 


117 Burpee Building ors 32, Pa. 


. : . . stems. Burpee’s price now only 10c ea. 
Riverside, California Nearest to you) 


10 Bulbs $1 + 25 for $2.50 + 50 for $5 


Send postpaid, with planting directions, 


Fragrant Large Flowered Hyacinths 7757 
O 5 Bulbs $1. 2) 16—$3.00 () 25—$4.50 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 7764 

0 10 Bulbs $f. CF) 50—$4.25 () 100—$8.50 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 

0 15 Bulbs $1. () 30—$1.80 1) 50—$3.00 
Large Flowered Crocus 7772 

050 Bulbs $1. (2 100—$2.00 (1) 250—$5.00 
Giant Red Emperor Tulips 7581 

0 10 Bulbs $1. (J 25—$2.50 () 50—$5.00 
Giant White Emperor Tulips 7587 

O13 Bulbs $1. Cj 12—$4.00 () 25—§7.50 





the Burpee Dutch Bulbs marked: 
Fordhook Super-Giant Hybrid Tulips 7592 
05 Bulbs $1. © 12—$2.25 (1 25—$4.25 
Giant Black Parrot Tulips 7527 

1 10 Bulbs $1. (2) 25—$2.50 1) 50—$5.00 
Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 7529 

0 10 Bulbs $1. (2) 25—$2.50 (1) 50—$5.00 
insurpassable Giant Daffodils 7017 

0 10 Bulbs $1. CF) 25—$2.50 1) 50—$5.00 
Mt. Hood White Daffodils 7028 

O 5 Bulbs $1. 2) 12—$§2.35 (2 25—$4.25 
Famous PINK Daffodils 7030 

0 4 Bulbs $1. () 12—§2.75 1 25—$5.00 





Enclosed is $ 


Please print or write name and address plainly 


Zone 


() Send Burpee’s new Natural Color Fall Bulb Catalog FREE. 


Mt. Hood WHITE Daffodils 


Largest, best of all White Trump- 
ets. Handsomely ruffied. Our price 
now only half of just 3 years ago! 


5 Bulbs $1 + 12, $2.35 + 25, $4.25 
Famous PINK Daffodils 


Everyone admires the Pink Daffo- 
dil Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. Apri- 
cot-pink trumpet; white petals. 


4 Bulbs $1 + 12, $2.75 + 25, $5.00 


EXTRA SAVINGS! 
Any 6 $1 Lots for Only $5.00 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


117 Burpee Building 


NEW 
Natural Color 


Fall Bulb Catalog 


FREE 


Contains over 50 life-like 
color photos for you to see 
how beautiful your garden 
will be next spring, from 
March till June. From our 
growers in Holland we have 
selected the best bulbs 
for an _ unsur- 
passed display. 


i Clinton, lowa or Phila. 32, Pa. or Riverside, Calif. 





Felt Peony Satel 


America’s 
LARGEST 


from 
INTE ee STATE Direct-to-You 


, Nurseries 
~, GIANT DOUBLE FLOWERS! “Easy to Grow- Always 
yi ey Beautiful -Last a Lifetime. INTER-STATE is proud 
to offer these 3 PEONIES at a big saving to you. 


Inter-State Peonies are famous the country over as being 
the very finest money can buy. For years we have been 
carefully selecting and increasing production only of the 
best varieties until today we are growing only the very best. 

We unconditionally guarantee that you will be pleased 

with our plants when. you get them and also when they 
bloom. We grow more than 100 acres in Peonies and 
out of these many thousands, we have selected these 
3 as the “cream of the crop’. Each one rates with 
the very best of its color. These are vigorous 3 to 5 
eye divisions, the best size for transplanting. Be sure 

to order all you can plant—while this big sale is on. 


THERESE — the highest rated of all pink 
Peonies by the America Peony Society. The 
huge flowers are a rich, satiny-pink shading to 
lilac-lavender in the center. Each $1.00 


LONGFELLOW — We rate this grand 
Peony as our very best red. The large, fully- 
double flowers are a brilliant, non-fading crimson. 
A dependable bloomer that is covered with 
flowers every year. Each $1.25 


HENRY SASS — New and without question, 
this is one of the very finest Peonies we have ever 
seen. It is the largest pure white Peony we grow, 
high built, perfect form, truly magnificent. 

A healthy grower and a free, dependable bloomer 
every year. A sensation in the garden and a 

blue ribbon winner at the shows. Each $2.00 


THERESE 
Each $1.00 


LONGFELLOW 
Each $1.25 


A regular $45% value. You get ¢$ 00 
l each of all 3 only & rowccis 0: 


Guaranteed 
8 iw HENRY SASS 
Each $2.00 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


597 E Street, Hamburg, lowa 


By all means, | want to order________ of the Peony specials © 
at $2.00. 
Please send new FREE 40-page complete Catalog for Fall Planting. *, 


| enclose $__ [] Cash [([] Check or ["] Money Order. 


omount 


NAME 
ADDRESS RFD 


a 
All peonies unconditionally guaranteed and postpaid. 
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